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Nationwide Meeting of Bankers and Business Men Convenes at 
Chicago on the Call of President Drum of the American Bankers 
Association to Consider Definite Measure for Effective Action 


of authorization, adopted by 

the American Bankers Asso- 

ciation in convention, Octo- 
ber 20, 1920, President John S. 
Drum issued a call November 5 for 
a meeting of representative bankers 
and business men at Chicago, De- 
cember 10 and 11, at the Congress 
Hotel to consider the matter of for- 
eign trade financing. The resolu- 
tion was: 

Whereas, The country’s foreign 
trade position will be permanently 
strengthened by the establishment 
of a nationwide foreign trade fi- 
Nancing corporation by means of 
Which bankers, in cooperation with 
exporters, manufacturers and other 
producers, can effectively further 
he national welfare by maintaining 
and effectively developing Amer- 
ica’s foreign trade, and 

Whereas, A plan outlining the 
purposes and functions of such an 
organization has been recommended 
by the Committee on Commerce 
and Marine of the Association, 
herefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American 
Bankers Association, in convention 
assembled, approves the plan of the 
ommerce and Marine Committee, 
and the President of the Associa- 
ion is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to request an adequate 

umber of representative bankers 
and business men to meet and, if it 
appears advisable and practicable, 
t0 appoint from their number a 


P ciation to the resolution 


committee to take steps, in accord- 
ance with this plan, to form a for- 
eign trade financing organization 
with an authorized capital of $100,- 
000,000 and a responsible and thor- 
oughly efficient personnel. 

In issuing the call, Mr. Drum 
made it plain that it was his desire 
to have the financial, industrial and 
producing elements of the country 
thoroughly represented, and re- 
quests for attendance at the Chi- 
cago meeting were issued with this 
object in view. Included among 
the recipients of the invitations to 
the Chicago meeting were all the 
members of the Executive Council 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, because they had been chosen 
to the Council as representatives of 
the bankers of the various states. 
The invitations were, of course, ex- 
tended to the Council members in 
their individual capacities. The re- 
plies to the invitations to bankers 
and business men early indicated a 
large and representative attendance 
at the Chicago meeting. 

Previous to this call Mr. Drum 
made a statement in which he said: 

“Tt is a national need that such a 
corperation will fill—a need extend- 
ing to the smallest producing 
community. This was thoroughly 
appreciated at the Washington con- 
vention. 

“The bankers of the country 
have, I am convinced, a full realiza- 
tion of their duty, in this matter, 
and are not only willing but eagerly 
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desirous to do their full part in 
bringing the corporation into exis- 
tence. I can say this the more em- 
phatically because of the opportu- 
nity to gauge sentiment at the 
Washington convention. 

“What is required is effective 
leadership, and, without question, 
this can be provided in a way to 
appeal to the bankers, the business 
men and the producers of this coun- 
try. The nationwide foreign trade 
financing plan, as formulated by 
the Commerce and Marine Com- 
mittee of the Association has re- 
ceived no more enthusiastic support 
from any source than from the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
Association. In addition, I can say 
that there have been received nu- 
merous expressions of effective 
support from important business 
interests. 

“With the coming into existence 
of the corporation, the way will be 
open for the ever-increasing em- 
ployment in profitable foreign trade 
of America’s excess production not 
required for our domestic uses. To 
provide effective means of financ- 
ing this excess output is a national 
necessity, and suitable cooperation 
in attaining this object is a public 
duty.” 

A prospectus setting forth sug- 
gestions, as then presented, for the 
establishment on or about January 
1, 1921 of the foreign trade financ- 
ing corporation in accordance with 
the plan approved by the Associa- 
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tion, was sent out the latter part 
of November by the Committee of 
Arrangements for the Chicago 
meeting. The prospectus went to 
bankers and business men through- 
out the country. 

The prospectus was issued, Mr. 
Drum stated at the time of its ap- 
pearance, in order that there should 
be ample time for the considera- 
tion of its features. It says: 

“An immediate inauguration of 
this corporation is believed vital to 
the interests of the United States, 
in order that our foreign trade may 
be properly financed, and in order 
that our industries may be pro- 
tected, so far as is possible, from 
an anxious future with attendant 
elements of unemployment and un- 
rest. Stagnation has developed in 
the United States for commodities 
such as wool, sugar, rubber, coffee, 
leather, certain metals and various 
other staples, and, to a lesser extent, 
for wheat and cotton, whereas prac- 
tically all such commodities are ur- 
gently required in many other 
countries of the world. The Amer- 
ican dollar is at a premium in prac- 
tically every country of the world 
to such an extent that 

“(1) Exports from the United 
States to many countries during a 
considerable period have not yet 
been paid for by those countries. 

“(2) Future exports from the 
United States for an indefinite time 
cannot be paid for in large part 
except over an extended period. 

“(3) In the case of countries 
where, it is believed, exchange may 
turn within a few months, buying 
in the United States has practically 
stopped, except where arrange- 
ments could be made for postpon- 
ing payment until exchange turns. 

“(4) European countries in gen- 
eral are being obliged to confine 
their purchases here rigorously to 
necessities of the moment, and are 
unable to obtain sufficient raw ma- 
terial to restore their industries. 

“Our export trade outside of Eu- 
rope, which has been built up dur- 
ing the last several years, covering 
South America, South Africa, Aus- 
tralasia and the Far East, is begin- 
ning to back up and throw goods 
manufactured for export into com- 
petition with goods manufactured 
for domestic consumption in the 
markets of the United States. 

“The banks of this country up 
to this time have taken part in for- 
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eign loans directly, and also indi- 
rectly through the advance of funds 
to manufacturers who in turn have 
in effect loaned their production 
abroad. While such loans have 
been helpful in continuing our for- 


eign trade, they have been carried . 


about as far as conservatism war- 
rants. Further credits, in order to 
meet the situation and allow the 
distribution of the oversupply of 
commodities in the United States 
and prevent the accumulation of 
manufactures, must be of longer 
time than banks and industrial in- 
stitutions can legitimately be asked 
to carry.” 

The prospectus goes on to say 
it is believed that the proposed cor- 
poration, “formed under the Edge 
Act with sufficient capital to enable 
it to operate in many parts of the 
world simultaneously, would offer 
the best available means of meeting 
the situation effectively.” 

In the event of organization, it 
is proposed that all banks and busi- 
ness corporations and the public 
generally throughout the country 
shall be invited to subscribe for 
stock, subject to allotment in the 
case of over-subscription. Sub- 
scriptions would be received at the 
tate of $105 per share of $100, thus 
providing $100 of capital and $5 
of surplus for each share sub- 
scribed. There would be no under- 
writing or promotion stock. Atten- 
tion is called to the provisions of 
the law under which national banks 
may subscribe, particular mention 
being made of the fact that, under 
the McLean-Platt Act a national 
bank may file application with the 
Federal Reserve Board until Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, for permission to 
subscribe for stock of such corpora- 
tion. 

Regarding the debentures of the 
proposed corporation, it is stated: 

“The corporation would be per- 
mitted by law to issue its deben- 
tures against existing securities 
owned by it to an amount equal to 
ten times its capital. One reason 
for the capital being placed at 
$100,000,000 is to give it the maxi- 
mum financial ability of $1,100,- 
000,000. Debentures could un- 
doubtedly be distributed, secured by 
high-class foreign obligations of 
sufficiently long time to enable the 
restoration of industries in import- 
ing countries, and allow of pay- 
ment being made at maturity. Such 
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operations would naturally be of a 
class that would not compete with 
investment bankers handling for- 
eign securities ; indeed, they should 
go far toward increasing the merit 
of such securities through helping 
in the reorganization of foreign 
industries.” 


Other proposals in the prospectus 
are that the management of the 
corporation shall be as prudent and 
capable as the management of our 
best banking institutions; that the 


directors shall be elected by thef{ 


stockholders in a way that will pro- 
vide for representation of the en- 
tire country on the board; that an 
executive committee shall be elected 
from the Board of Directors, and 
that men of proved ability who 


command public confidence shall be § 


chosen for the principal official 
positions of the corporation. It is 
further proposed that no business 
shall be handled by the corporation 
except that which shall be in the 
interest of American foreign trade, 
and then only if it be entirely safe 
from the standpoint of the stock- 
holders’ investment; and that the 
stockholding banks of the corpora- 
tion shall be its agents in distrib- 
uting its debentures and for such 
service proper compensation shall 
be paid. 

In conclusion, it is stated: 

“The functioning of such cor- 
poration would unquestionably 
prove helpful to the banks of the 
country. It would relieve them of 
many transactions which they are 
now carrying on in short time form 
but which are in fact long time 
credits. It would not be competi- 
tive with the banks, but would re- 
inforce them. Under successful 
operation it would prevent the ty- 
ing up of further funds by bankers 
in advances for foreign account at 
the expense of American industries, 


such operation being without any’ 


resultant detrimental competition 
to the banks. 

“Tt is believed that the effect of 
the organization of such corpora- 
tion at this time would be most 
beneficial, and it is also believed 
that the functioning of the corpora- 
tion woutd promote thrift, eff- 
ciency and greater production, the 
result of which would find reflec- 
tion in our foreign trade, and so 
prove profitable and be productive 
of greater wealth.” 
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Tax Exemption of Securities 


Summary of Arguments—Tax Exemption Proves Disastrous to 
Sound Public Finance, Industrial Growth and National Thrift 


By Melvin A. Traylor* 


President, First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


penditures of governmental 

political divisions for public 

and quasi-public improvement, 
before the vast governmental loans 
occasioned by the late war and par- 
ticularly before the passage of our 
present progressive income tax, the 
question of tax exemption of securi- 
ties was not such an important one, 
but these conditions together with 
the recent efforts (some successful 
and others happily unsuccessful) to 
extend the exemption feature, have 
made it today a very pressing one— 
a question not only determinative of 
our future taxation policy but vital 
to our entire economic structure. 


[ the days before the large ex- 


SECURITIES WHOLLY OR PARTIALLY 
EXEMPT 


Government, territorial and insu- 
lar bonds issued prior to April 24, 
1917, the first liberty bonds, the 334 
victory notes, Federal farm loan 
bonds and all municipals are totally 
exempt from the Federal income 
tax. 

Second, third and fourth liberty 
bonds, and’the 434 victory notes are 
exempt from the normal Federal 
income tax with additional exemp- 
tion from surtaxes up to certain 
amounts. 

And with the exception of munici- 
pals they are exempt from state and 
local taxes except inheritance taxes. 

The enormity of the problem can 
be seen when we realize that there 
are now outstanding some $18,000,- 
000,000 liberties and victories alone. 
Fortunately most of these will even- 
tually be retired. 

But there are, on a conservative 
estimate $4,000,000,000 of outstand- 
ing municipals (on June 30, 1913, 
there were $4,193,609,436) and the 
number is being constantly aug- 
mented as shown by the following 
_*Address before American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Savings Bank Section, October 21, 1920, 
Washington, D. C. Reprints of this address 


obtained by addressing the Association 
at Five Nassau Street, New York. 


table of flotations (Bond Buyer, 
August 21, 1920). 


1910—$324,360,955 
1911— 452,113,721 
1912— 399,046,083 
1913— 408,477,702 
1914— 445,905,510 
1915— 492,590,441 
1916— 497,403,751 
1917— 444,932,848 
1918— 262,818,844 
1919— 770,195,248 


The low figure for 1918 is largely 
due to the restrictions of the capital 
issues. committee. During this 
period the number of annual flota- 
tions increased from 4,163 in 1910, 
to 6,084 in 1919. 

And with this should be consid- 
ered the approximately $4,000,000,- 


000 of farm mortgage indebtedness’ 


potentially susceptible of ultimately 
being made tax exempt by being 
transferred into Federal farm loan 
bonds. 


ARGUMENTS 


We condemn, for reasons to be 
stated in more detail below, a policy 
of Federal tax exemption of secur- 
ities, because it 


I. Nullifies the Federal Income 
tax, by 

1. Loss of revenue, 

2. Escape of taxation by 
great portion of prop- 
erty, 

3. Destroying the progres- 
sive nature of the tax, 

4. Violating the ability 
principle of taxation, 

5. Discrimination between 
classes—in favor of 
the rich, 

6. Discrimination against 
both earned incomes 
and real estate invest- 
ments ; 

II. Impedes private financing ; 
III. Discourages investment in 
new enterprises ; 
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IV. Encourages extravagance of 
governmental agen- 
cies. 

V. Increases public ownership ; 

VI. Grants private subsidy— 
Extension of the 
principle ; 


VII. Unfair competition, tending 
to government mo- 
nopoly ; 

VIII. Discourages thrift; 

IX. Causes inflation ; 


X. Increases the cost of living ; 
XI. Supports high income tax 
rates ; 
XII. And is not sustained by 
practice abroad. 


I. NuLuirtes THE INCOME Tax 


The first and greatest objec- 
tion to the tax exemption of securi- 
ties is that it tends to nullify the 
Federal income tax. 

The history of taxation in this 
country has not been a bright one, 
but after years of experimenting 
we have come to the income tax as 
the most desirable. It has been 
adopted by the Federal government 
and by ten or more states. If the 
efficacy of the Federal act is to be 
destroyed and the extension of this 
form of taxation to other states is 
to be seriously impeded by the tax 
exemption of certain securities, it 
is time the difficulty was fully un- 
derstood and overcome. 

The primary function of a tax 
is to (1) furnish the necessary 
money for the instrumentality which 
levies it. Beyond that (2) it should 
be simple of collection (3) should 
not discriminate between classes of 
persons or property, and (4) 
should fall on every individual in 
accordance with his or her ability 
to pay. We shall see that the 
exemption of securities causes the 
Federal income tax to fail in most 
of these important respects. 

First, the effect of the exemption 
on the net yield of a municipal bond 
yielding 
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When the 
owner’s net 
income is 


ts equivalent to a taxable bond yielding 


34% 4% 5% 


Compare the effect of the muni- 
cipal exemption with the actual 
yield of taxable bonds held by an 
individual under the same tax rates. 
This is indicated by the following 
table: 


Rate of Income on Investment 


Taxable 
income 4% 4%% 5% 
Net Income Yield 


$5,000 3.904 4.880 
10,000 3.764 . 4.705 
20,000 3.602 4.503 
50,000 3.265 a 4.081 
100,000 2.752 3.441 


We will now take up the ob- 
jections in detail: 


1. Loss of Revenue 

It is impossible to calculate this 
loss exactly because of the absence 
of data showing the distribution of 
tax exempt securities but it is very 
great and must become greater as 
time goes on, as such securities tend 
to concentrate more and more in 
the hands of wealthy investors. 

Putnam estimates that on the 
basis of $4,000,000,000 outstanding 
municipals the annual loss to the 
Federal government if they were 
held by individuals with an annual 
income of $50,000 would be $35,- 
280,000 or a capitalized loss on a 
twenty-year basis of $479,455,200 
and on the assumption that they 
are held by individuals with an in- 
come of $1,000,000 that the annual 
loss would be $112,480,000 and a 
capitalized loss of $1,528,603,200. 

I find no estimate of the loss on 
tax exempt Federal bonds but it 
must be vastly in excess of the 
slightly increased cost of issuing 
non-exempt securities in their 


taxation is that all property shall 
bear its portion of the tax burden. 
As a matter of fact the enormous 
surtaxes on large incomes’ drive 
their recipients into tax exempt 
securities with the result that an 
enormous amount of property es- 
capes taxation altogether. 

Mr. Robins has estimated that 
nearly $30,000,000,000 of property 
invested in such securities partially 
or entirely escapes taxation. This 
figure was 40 per cent. of the total 
wealth of the country in 1912 ex- 
clusive of real estate. 

Osgood illustrates this tendency 
of investment by comparing the in- 
come figures of 1917 with those of 
1916, as reported by the United 
States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

“In 1916 the total personal in- 
come reported for tax was $8,349,- 
901,983 and in 1917 it was $12,077,- 
009,284. Of these totals the amount 
of income from property as dis- 
tinguished from wages, business 
profits and the like, was $3,861,- 
150,687 in 1916 and $4,469,901,354 
in 1917. The income comprising 
interest from bonds, notes and the 
like was $1,080,879,405 in 1916 and 
$936,715,456 in 1917. This shows 
a decrease in the income from this 
class of investments amounting to 
$144,163,949 in the face of a net 
increase in income from property 
amounting to $608,750,667.” 

What amount of the diversion 
went into municipal bonds of course 
does not appear, but it is safe to 
assume that the difference in the 
figures is chiefly due to change into 
that type of securities. 


Met income 
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3. Destroys the Progressive 
Feature of the Tax 

The theory of the progressive in- 
come tax is that the larger the 
income, the larger percentage of tax 
it shall pay. 

In practice, the exemption fea- 
ture enables persons with large in- 
comes to escape taxation entirely 
and the full burden falls on persons 
who have the smaller incomes. 


4. Violates the Ability Principle 
of Taxation 

Upon this principle the income 
tax is based. By violating the prin- 
ciple the tax must fail. 

By the operation of the exemp- 
tion of securities the wealthy class— 
upon which the great burden of 
taxation should fall—is enabled by 
purchase of these securities not only 
to escape a payment which is in 
actual accordance with their ability 
but to escape payment altogether. 


5. Discriminates Between Classes, 
in Favor of the Rich 

If the issuance of tax exempt se- 
curities and the opportunity of their 
purchase afforded equal exemption 
from taxation for all classes it 
would be one thing—but such is 
not the case. In practice while any- 
one may buy tax exempt bonds and 
secure income tax exemption there- 
on, on account of the graduated 
features of the tax the benefits de- 
rived therefrom do not accrue 
equally to all classes, but are least 
for those of moderate income and 
greatest for those of large income. 
That is to say, there is ho corre- 
sponding benefit between the pur- 
chase of a tax exempt bond by a 


Present 
value of 
tax 
exemption 
on $1,000 5 


Annual 
Rate of 


interest | tax 


Net yield | Net yield 
of of 


place. of married required on | 
| 


The great loss on the liberties and person | Totaltax | on whole |non-taxable 

. “ > without income 5 per cent. | 5 per cent. 
victories will not of course be per- dependent bonds bonds 
manent because they will eventually 
be retired. 

Putnam calls attention to the fact 
that if the $4,000,000,000 of out- 
standing farm mortgage indebted- dellans per cent. | per cent. 
ness ultimately goes into Federal 5 
farm loan bonds, there will be an 
additional loss equivalent to that 
now sustained on municipals. 


2. Great Portion of Property 
Escapes Taxation 
The second great principle of 


Tax rate exemption 
on $1,000 5 
per cent. bond 
(Annual loss 
to federal 


government) | 
| 
| 


per cent. bond 
maturing in 
20 years 
(Present 
value of 
total loss 
| to federal 
| government) 


taxable 
securities 

to yield 
5 per cent. 


| 

| 

value of | 

| 

taxable 
| 


| 
| 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


3.93 4.49 5.06 5.62 $10,000 
4.17 4.76 5.36 5.95 20,000 lo 
4.43 5.06 5.70 6.33 30,000 . 
5.07 5.80 6.52 7.25 50,000 rl 
7.95 9.09 10.23 11.36 100,000 
9.72 11.11 12.50 13.89 200,000 d 
12.07 13.79 15.52 17.24 500,000 if 
0. 
$ 
W 
p 
b 
$ 
5.368 5.856 te 
5.176 5.646 
4.489 4.897 ti 
3.785 4.129 
Pp 
c 
V 
a 
O 
t 
t 
i 
i 
C 
C 
C 
| | t 
percent.| dollars dollars 
5.10 | 1.00 | 12.46 
5.45 | 4.15 | 61.72 } 
5.78 6.57 | 81.87 
6.41 | 11.30 | 140.82 ( 
7.69 | 17.51 | 218.21 
200,000 | 101,030 | 50.50 2.47 | 10.10 | 25.25 | 314.66 
500,000 | 323,030 | 64.60- 1.77 | 14.12 | 32.30 | 402.52 
1,000,000 | 703,030 | 70.30 1.48 | 16.83 | 35.15 | 438.03 
| | 
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person with a $3,000 income and a 
person with a $30,000 income. 

Putnam gives an example as fol- 
lows (under the old rates) : A mar- 
ried person without dependent chil- 
dren is subject to a tax of 2 percent. 
if his income is $3,000; of 22.06 per 
cent. if his income is $50,000 and 
of 70.30 per cent. if his income is 
$1,000,000. The yearly saving 
which each could make through the 
purchase of a 5 per cent. tax exempt 
bond would be $1; $11.30 and 
$35.15 respectively. If the same 
bond were subject to taxation the 
net yield after paying income 
taxes would be 4.90 per cent.; 3.90 
per cent. and 1.48 per cent. respec- 
tively. 

He gives the table on page 406. 

There is another aspect of this 
which is worth noting besides the 
purely financial—and that is the so- 
cial. It is discriminatory legislation 
which must in itself be bad—it cre- 
ates distinctions—it draws com- 
parisons—it separates the rich from 
the not so fortunate—and in these 
days of unrest it tends to foster 
discontent. 


6. Discrimination Against Earned 
Incomes and Real Property 

To the extent that capital is at- 
tracted into tax exempt securities 
just so far does the burden of taxa- 
tion have to be borne by capital 
active in business, by professional 
income and by real estate. 

Thus is “earned” income discrim- 
inated against in favor of “un- 
earned.” Thus is professional in- 
come discriminated against in favor 
of income from property. Active 
capital is induced to retire from 
business and income from real es- 
tate bears more than its share. 

Note this: It is apparent every- 
where that much capital is being 
withdrawn from business because it 
does not get sufficient net return to 
justify the business risk. This is 
undoubtedly due primarily to the 
excessive surtaxes and the excess 
profits tax but is also influenced by 
the fact that tax exempt securities 
offer a safe and attractive resting 
place for the money. 

It is argued that security exemp- 
tion is a step toward a “single tax” 
on real estate—a result we are all 
anxious to avoid! 


I]. IMPEDES PRIVATE FINANCING 
Perhaps the next greatest objec- 
tion to the tax exemption of securi- 
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ties is the difficulty which it has put 
in the path of private financing as 
distinguished from financing of any 
governmental agency. 

We have seen what a large return 
must come from a ° non-exempt 
security to compete with a tax 
exempt one in the eyes of the large 
investor and his consequent avoid- 
ance of the former. As a result 
when a private firm or corporation, 
a railway or a public utility comes 
into the market for capital it not 
only finds a diminished available 
supply but is met with demands for 
an interest rate often all out of pro- 
portion to its ability to pay. Thns 
is private enterprise and initiative 
hampered and retarded. 

We have seen only too much of 
this in recent years and while not 
all of the difficulty can be laid to 
tax exempt securities, they must 
shoulder a substantial portion of the 
blame. 


III. DISCOURAGES INVESTMENT IN 


NEW ENTERPRISES 


If this is true of established busi- 
ness, how much more must it pre- 
vail to discourage new enterprises ? 
And perhaps this is more serious 
than the other. 

The economic success of America 
in the past has largely depended on 
our initiative, our business fearless- 
ness, and our power of invention 
and adoption. Whatever hampers 
invention, discourages initiative and 
puts obstacles in the way of trying 
out new things lays a heavy hand 
on American business. 


IV. ENCOURAGES EXTRAVAGANCE 


OF GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 

It cannot be open to doubt that 
the fact that a governmental agency 
(federal, state, or local), is enabled, 
by the tax exempt feature of its 
bonds, to secure money at below the 
going rate tends to lead it into ex- 
travagant and unnecessary expendi- 
tures. Public officials are only 
human beings after all. 

The continuance of the high in- 
come tax rate combined with tax 
exemption will probably tend to 
still further increase the price and 
decrease the yield which municipal- 
ities will have to pay—thus making 
the danger more acute. 


V. INCREASES PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 
To the extent that private enter- 
prise is hampered in obtaining nec- 
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essary capital by the competition of 
tax exempt securities, to the same 
extent is there a tendency for more 
and more enterprises to be driven 
into public ownership in order to 
obtain a similar advantage. 

To the extent that municipalities 
may obtain money at preferential 
rates are they going to be stimulated 
to embark in new and novel under- 
takings, many of which cannot es- 
cape disaster. It is too much to 
believe that this tendency will not 
be fostered by the keen demand for 
such securities by investors. 

Robins makes the argument that 
the public are deceived as to the 
real credit of tax exempt borrowers 
—that from the fact that they pay 
2 per cent. to 3 per cent. less inter- 
est the conclusion is reached that 
the agency having this privilege is 
better managed and in better credit 
standing ; that inasmuch as only the 
obligations of governmental instru- 
mentalities can receive this privi- 
lege the result is to strengthen the 
demand for public ownership and 
public aid with disastrous results 
to private enterprise. This, he says, 
is a most effective encouragement 
of state socialism. 


VI. DANGER IN PRIVATE SUBSIDY 


As long as the exemption feature 
was limited to obligations strictly 
governmental (i.e., government, 
state and municipal bonds and 
notes), there were sufficient objec- 
tions to it to condemn it, but the 
extension of the principle to busi- 
ness and functions which are in their 
essence only partly or quasi-govern- 
mental raises a new and additional 
series of objections even more vital 
than the former. 

The initial step in this direction 
was the tax exemption of the fed- 
eral farm loan bonds, the constitu- 
tionality of which is now before 
the United States supreme court. 

This has been followed by num- 
erous attempts to give to other en- 
terprises, some quasi-governmental 
and some almost purely private, the 
benefit of this exemption. Witness 
the efforts to extend it to the obli- 
gation of export business, mercan- 
tile marine, building loans, etc. 

It is in this application of the 
principle and the possible extension 
thereof that the great danger lies. 
There will always be, from time to 
time, certain interests which for a 
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particular reason and under partic- 
ular circumstances are deemed to 
require for purely practical reasons 
certain federal assistance. This is 
inevitable,—but is it not much bet- 
ter to meet this situation, to provide 
this subsidy in some direct manner, 
rather than by the creation of tax 
exempt securities, which undermine 
the theory of our entire taxation 
structure and create far-reaching 
dangers to our business and eco- 
nomic life? 

The danger of the tax exemption 
of the farm loan bonds lays not so 
much in the actual application of 
this principle to the particular situ- 
ation, but in the dangerous prece- 
dent thereby established. 


VII. UNFAIR COMPETITION; GOV- 
ERNMENT MONOPOLY 

It is obvious that no private en- 
terprise without this subsidy can 
meet the unfair competition of an 
enterprise in the same line of busi- 
ness which receives the benefit of 
this exemption. It is inevitable 
therefore that each line of endeavor 
in which this exemption is granted 
shall ultimately become a govern- 
mental monopoly. 

VIII. pIscouRAGES THRIFT IN 

PERSONS OF SMALL MEANS 

Today the gambling spirit is rife 
and promoters find quick purchasers 
of highly speculative securities 
among persons of small means. 

Whatever facilitates speculations 
is bad. Whatever encourages sound 
investment is good. 

The demand for tax exempt se- 
curities from wealthy investors has 
so increased their price as to put 
this great mass of investments— 
the safest in the market—out of 
the reach of the small investor. 


IX. INFLATION 


It must be true that this higher 
rate which private capital has had to 
pay has had a marked influence in 
the period of inflation through 
which we have been passing. 


X. INCREASES COST OF LIVING 


The withdrawal of large invest- 
ment funds from private enterprise 
to tax exempt securities and the 
consequent difficulty of private en- 
terprise to obtain capital with at- 
tendant high interest rates increases 
the cost of manufacture and the 


resulting price of the finished ar- 
ticle. 


XI. SUPPORTS HIGH INCOME TAX 
RATES 
If the tax exemptions were abol- 
ished so that large incomes bore 
their just share of the tax burden, 
the entire scale of rates could be 
reduced. 


XII. NOT PRACTICED ABROAD 

In England the income from 
government securities issued before 
and during the war is taxable except 
to non-residents. 

In Canada the policy of exemp- 
tion has been abolished and the re- 
cent issue without exemption was 
over-subscribed. 


SUMMARY 


Mr. Kingman Nott Robins of 
Rochester summarized his argument 
as follows: 

“1. Tax exemption of public se- 
curities is inexpedient, in that the 
loss in taxes is greater than the ad- 
vantage in borrowing rate ; and, fur- 
thermore, that tax exemption of 
quasi-public or government spon- 
sored issues is in effect a subsidy 
to a special class in the community, 
and a subsidy which costs the gov- 
ernment much more in loss of taxes 
than the amount of saving in inter- 
est to the beneficiaries of the gov- 


ernment. 
“In other words, tax exemption 


Indiana Scores 


October 13, 1920. 
Editor, JouURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 
Sir: 

Thinking it might be of interest 
to the bankers who read the Jour- 
NAL I beg to advise that at the con- 
vention of the Indiana Bankers As- 
sociation in Indianapolis, Oct. 7-8, 
for the first time in the history of 
the association we were able to re- 
port a 100 per cent. membership 
in Indiana. 

Every bank in our state is a mem- 
ber of our association. 

This result was achieved after a 
very strenuous membership cam- 
paign had been conducted in which 
the eight group chairmen of the 
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is inexpedient in government issues, 
and a costly form of subsidy to 
quasi-government issues. 

“2. Tax exemption, by transfer- 
ring the tax burden from the holders 
of tax exempt securities to others 
in the community, violates the prin- 
ciple of taxing in accordance with 
‘ability to pay.’ Tax exemption, 
therefore, is not only inexpedient— 
it is also unjust and uneconomic. 

“3. Tax exemption, by render- 
ing immune from taxation those 
who would otherwise have to pay 
the heaviest taxes undera graduated 
income tax, nullifies the working of 
the income tax. Exemption from 
taxation of the borrowings of one 
class in the community inevitably 
leads to exemption for others, and 
thus the whole foundation of the 
taxing system is progressively un- 
dermined. j 

“4, The subsidy of tax exemp- 
tion of government and quasi-gov- 
ernment enterprises puts private 
enterprise at a disadvantage in com- 
petition, and tends to destroy indi- 
vidual initiative, forces reliance on 
government aid and leads inevitably 
to a degree of state socialism and 
bureaucratic dominance which must 
react harmfully on the country. 

“5. The fact that a 5 per cent. 
tax exempt security will yield as 
much net return to a wealthy cap- 
italist as a business enterprise pay- 
ing 12 per cent. to 17 per cent. dis- 
courages the investment of capital 
in new enterprise.” 


100 Per Cent. 


state contested with each other for 
the greatest percentage of increase 
of membership in their respective 
groups. 

At the conclusion of the cam- 
paign a beautiful silver loving cup 
was presented to Mr. Chas. A. Du- 
gan, Cashier, First National Bank, 
Decatur, Indiana, chairman of 
group one, for having attained to 
the highest percentage, and a small 
silver cup was awarded to each of 
the remaining seven group chair- 
men for their faithful services in 
making each of their groups 100 
per cent. in membership. 

R. W. AKIN, 
President, Indiana. Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 
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A Package of Returned 


LD Pop Wilson, the cashier 

of the Monroe National 

Bank, sat back in his chair 

with that pleased expres- 
sion which generally comes over a 
man when he has accomplished 
something. 

“Well, I’m glad that’s done,” he 
said as he handed a list of depos- 
itors to Robert Morrow, the assist- 
ant cashier. “But do you know I 
always have a peculiar feeling after 
mailing a big batch of returned 
vouchers like that? I have a hunch 
that some of them will come back 
with a complaint or two about the 
check being forged, raised or what 
not. I always utter a silent prayer 
that goes with the package for 
luck.” 

“T don’t see why you have any 
cause to feel that way, Mr. Wilson. 
Of all the men I know you can’t 
be beat for being careful, especially 
in the matter of paying checks. 
You are an expert when it comes 
to comparing signatures and de- 
tecting raised amounts. Now take 
the cancelled checks mailed today. 
A good many of them belonged to 
the Central Insurance Company, 
didn’t they ?” 

“Yes,” answered Wilson, “and 
there were sixty-three of them, all 
ranging from $1,000 up to $2,500. 
No doubt they were the company’s 
checks paid to policy holders in set- 
tlement of their claims.” 

“Sixty-three,” repeated Morrow. 
“T call them easy. Don’t you think 
Kingsley’s signature, as president, 
and Huett’s signature, as treasurer, 
are a hard combination to match? 
I can tell their scrawls in the dark, 
and I am willing to wager no forg- 
er can duplicate them. So why 
worry?” 

“Oh, of course I know there’s no 
sense to it—my feeling the way I 
do—but I can’t get it out of my 
head. Every time I pay a check 
for a large amount there is an 
unmistakable element of risk. No 
matter how careful a man is he is 


Vouchers 


By Thomas B. Paton, Jr. 


liable to mistake a depositor’s sig- 
nature, and I don’t feel satisfied 
until after a year’s time when I 
know the law forbids a depositor 
to claim forgery or alteration of 


“amount.” 


Morrow commenced twisting a 
lock of his hair, which was gener- 
ally a sign that he was in deep 
thought. Finally he began, “This 
business of returning cancelled 
checks to our customers seems to 
be a mighty important part of our 
banking. Did .you ever stop to 
realize why it is done?” 

“Why it is done?” declared Wil- 
son. “Will I ever forget my ex- 
perience two years ago when we 
got tangled up in that Dobson af- 
fair! You remember how we nearly 
lost $2,200 on Dobson’s forged 
check. That was a check which 
was cashed by the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank for some crook that 
forged Dobson’s name. Old Dob- 
son himself discovered the forgery 
the very day he received the can- 
celled check from us, but, like a 
darn fool, he waited four months 
before notifying us, and that was 
just a few days after the Mer- 
chants’ National failed. Dobson 
thought he could get the money out 
of us any time but—” 

“That was the first case Parker 
handled for you, wasn’t it?” inter- 
rupted Morrow. 

“Yes,” answered Wilson, “‘and I 
can say that somehow or other 
Parker seems to get this bank out 
of a hole every time we fall in. He 
is a resourceful lawyer—kept us 
out of court in the Dobson case 
and convinced Dobson’s lawyer 
that it would be best to settle as 
there was not a chance in the world 
that he could recover. _ We could 
prove that Dobson delayed too long 
in reporting the forgery; if we had 
refunded the amount it would have 
caused us a loss which an earlier 
notice would have prevented.” 

Morrow listened attentively to 
this interesting piece of news, and 
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then, getting back to his original 
thought, said, “Doesn’t this experi- 
ence show clearly what duty a de- 
positor owes to your bank?” 

“Why, yes,” replied the cashier. 
“Parker stated the rule to me at the 
time, and even took the trouble to 
write it out for me so that I could 
have it for future reference,” and 
pulling a slip of paper from one of 
the files on his desk, he read as fol- 
lows: 

“When a depositor has in his 
possession a record of the checks 
he has given, with dates, payees 
and amounts, a comparison of the 
returned checks with that record 
will necessarily expose forgeries or 
alterations. It is true that it will 
give no information as to the gen- 
uine character of the indorsements, 
and, because the depositor has no 
greater knowledge on that subject 
than the bank, it owes the bank no 
duty in regard thereto. If the de- 
positor has by his negligence in 
failing to detect forgeries in his 
checks and give notice thereof 
caused loss to his bank, either by 
enabling the forger to repeat his 
fraud or by depriving the bank of 
an opportunity to obtain restitution, 
he should be responsible for the 
damage caused by his default, but 
beyond this his liability should not 
extend.” 

“Talk of the devil and he is sure 
to appear” expresses what took 
place in the Monroe National Bank 
one month after this conversation 
between Wilson and Morrow. 


Wilson found himself deeply in- 
volved in a heap of trouble, and it 
happened to concern two of the 
insurance company’s checks about 
which he had been so anxious. He 
had received a letter from the 
company, stating that one check for 
$1,865 and the other for $2,396 had 
been paid by the bank upon a for- 
gery of the payee’s indorsement. 
The letter went on to explain that 
the forger in this case was their 
own district manager and agent. 
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that he confessed having forged 
the payee’s indorsements on a series 
of checks for the past two years; 
that in every previous case but 
these he had made good the 
amounts to the payees, and had 
simply used the money for his tem- 
porary advantage. The letter con- 
cluded with a request that the bank 
credit the company’s account with 
$4,261, as the facts, according to 
Mr. Williams, their lawyer, pre- 
sented a clear case that the bank 
could be held liable. 

If ever a man was perplexed it 
was Wilson. He was somewhat of 
a lawyer himself, and his first im- 
pulse was to consult Parker. How- 
ever, he waited and sought out 
Morrow. 

“Looks pretty bad for us,” was 
Morrow’s cheerless remark after 
hearing the story. 

The good-natured cashier was in- 
clined to look at it that way himself, 
but he was unwilling to jump at 
conclusions. 

“Tf what this letter states is true,” 
he declared, “it does indicate that 
we derive no authority to pay these 
checks through a forged indorse- 
ment. Well, it’s up to Parker again. 
What can he say about this pickle 
we are in now? To be sure our 
depositor owes us no duty in re- 
gard to forged indorsements, even 
though this notice is coming in a 
month late. I guess we are up 
against it this time,” announced 
Wilson in a final tone. 

That afternoon saw Wilson, 
Morrow and Parker putting their 
heads together in a haze of smoke 
in the latter’s private law office. 
There was a free-for-all discussion, 
and Parker had almost every deci- 
sion on the subject of forgery 
opened up before him. Each case 
that they examined reiterated the 
rule so well known to lawyers and 
bankers, and indeed Wilson’s chance 
of success seemed hopeless; yet 
Parker would not be discouraged, 
and as he studied the facts, putting 
himself first in the position of the 
insurance company and then of the 
bank, he concentrated particularly 
on what constitutes the depositor’s 
duty to its bank. He kept repeat- 
ing that part of the rule which 
says: “A comparison of the re- 
turned checks with that record will 
give no information as to the gen- 
uine character of the indorsements 
and because the depositor has no 


greater knowledge on that subject 
than the bank, it owes the bank no 
duty in regard thereto.” 

Suddenly Parker’s face bright- 
ened up. The words suggested a 
new thought. Then he changed 
them around so they would state 
the proposition in an affirmative 
rather than a negative way. 

“If the depositor has a greater 
knowledge on that subject than the 
bank,” he reasoned, “it then might 
indicate that he owes the bank some 
duty in regard to the genuine char- 
acter of the indorsements. Surely 


this insurance company must have , 


some knowledge of the payee’s in- 
dorsements. All of its payees are 
beneficiaries of its policies and they 
must have had some correspond- 
ence with the company such as 
making claims, signing papers, etc. 
Why, there’s your answer, Mor- 
row! The company has a greater 
knowledge than your bank in re- 
gard to its payee’s indorsements. 
There’s your answer!” 

“Oh, rot!” was Morrow’s quick 
reply. “Whoever heard of a depos- 
itor, and an insurance company at 
that, being under a duty to a bank 
to examine the payee’s indorse- 
ments on its own checks? The idea 
is preposterous and absurd. Think 
of what such an examination would 
mean! As it is now it has its hands 
full comparing its own signatures 
and the amounts, let alone turning 
the checks over and comparing the 
indorsements.” 

Mr. Wilson made no comment. 
Parker by this time was searching 
through the advance sheets while 
Morrow wondered why it was a 
man could get so agitated over a 
dry legal proposition. 

“T’ve found it!” called out Park- 
er, triumphantly. “Our case is not 
so hopeless after all. Look here, 
Wilson—get this”; and pointing to 
a court of appeals case in New 
York, decided on January 6, £920, 
he read as follows: 

“The reason given for not ex- 
tending the rule to include an ex- 
amination of indorsements for the 
purpose of determining whether 
they are genuine is that the depos- 
itor has no greater knowledge on 
the subject of the genuineness of 
the signature of the payee than the 
bank. In the case now before us 
the plaintiff had in its possession 
the genuine signatures of each of 
the payees in the several checks 
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whose names were forged by Eaton. 
Whether the plaintiff exercised rea- 
sonable care in examining thie 
checks retained as vouchers by tl:e 
defendant is a question of fact. We 
think in this case that it was ; 
least a question of fact * * 
whether the plaintiff was negligen: 
in failing to examine the indorse- 
ments on the checks which had 
been returned to it by the defend- 
ant and other banks with the gen- 
uine signatures of the payees in its 
possession.” 

Wilson and Morrow could keep 
silent in five languages. Anybody 
would be surprised at such a new 
rule and here it was in black and 
white, laid down by the highest 
court of the state with all of the 
judges concurring. 

“Well,” said Parker, relighting 
his cigar, “give me two days to 
examine the facts and backed with 
this authority I feel confident I 
can at least keep this case out of 
court.” 

On the afternoon of the second 
day Wilson’s telephone rang. 

“Hello, Mr. Wilson, this is Park- 
er. Have just finished a long con- 
ference with Mr. Williams. He 
said rather than take his chances 
with a jury he would drop the suit. 
I confess it was more than I ex- 
pected of him, but after all what 
was he to do?” 


AutuHor’s Nore: The rule stated in 
the case of Morgan v. U. S. Mortgage 
& Trust Co., 208 N. Y. 218, 101 N. E. 
171, has been generally held not to ex- 
tend to an examination by the depositor 
of the indorsements of the payee of his 
checks to ascertain the genuineness of 
such indorsements. But in the case of 
Prudential Ins. Co. v. National Bank 
of Commerce, 227 N. Y. 510, 125 N. E. 
824, decided on January 6, 1920, it was 
held that a bank depositor, receiving a 
statement with paid checks, is bound to 
examine the account and checks, and 
report to the bank without unreasonable 
delay any errors discovered, and while 
such duty does not generally extend to 
an examination of the ‘payees’ indorse- 
ments to ascertain their genuineness, 
yet, when the depositor possessed the 
payees’ genuine signatures, whether he 
was negligent in not discovering forged 
payee’s indorsements was a question of 
fact for the jury. 


From an A. B. A. Member 


“We appreciate the JouRNAL, and 
get a good deal of valuable infor- 
mation from it. We particularly 
like the department ‘Opinions of 
the General Counsel.’ 

“Give us more banking law.” 
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A. B. A. Travelers’ Check Exhibit 


N A. B. A. cheque done in oil 
and water colors and more than 
six times the size of an ordi- 

nary cheque featured the exhibit of 
the American Bankers Association 
travelers’ cheque during the recent 
convention in Washington. The 


canvas was more than five feet 


worked in relays for six days 16 
hours a day at the Ethridge Studios 
in New York. There was no time 
between early morning and mid- 
night for an entire week when two 
or more artists were not busy be- 
fore the canvas. The resulting pic- 
ture is best described in the words 


the simplicity of cashing the trav- 
elers’ cheque. Hundreds of these 
signs are to be placed throughout 
the country to familiarize persons 
not accustomed to using travelers’ 
cheques with them. Several repre- 
the Bankers Trust 
Company, fiscal agent for the A. B. 


sentatives of 


A. B. A. Travelers’ Cheque Exh’b:t at the Wa.hington Cor-vention 


wide and four feet high, and served 
as an impressive background for a 
very interesting exhibit. Hundreds 
of visitors admired it during the 
course of the convention. 

In order to complete this paint- 
ing in time for the opening of the 
Washington meeting several artists 


of one of the bankers at the con- 
vention, who, standing before it, 
said: 

“It looks as though you could 
peel it off and get it cashed.” 

Another feature of this exhibit 
was the showing of the new elec- 
tric A. B. A. signs which picturized 


A. cheque, were in attendance at 
the Washington exhibit and ex- 
plained to visiting bankers all 
phases of the work of the com- 
pany’s travelers’ cheque department 
and the services it renders to those 


handling the association cheques. 
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School Savings Banking 


By Leo Day Woodworth 


Deputy Manager, American Bankers Association 


relations of life,* even in 

the bread and butter ques- 

tions that no person can 
escape—is this not the primary ob- 
ject of our public schools? 

Does mere ability to read, to 
write, to multiply and divide, or 
even to display the results of cul- 
tural or vocational high school 
training, assist the youth in manag- 
ing his private business or voting 
on pending suggestions for political 
reconstruction ? 

Bankers should be and are most 
keenly alive to the need for authori- 
tative information and more sound 
thinking on the underlying eco- 
nomic principles which are as sim- 
ple as unchanging. 

Realization of those principles 
would permit quick judgment on 
the alluring claims for an Elysium 
where government supplies raiment 
and food, where tinsel is money, 
where abilities are leveled. 

Popular judgment may yet pass 
as quickly on economic questions 
as on mechanical, for there is a me- 
chanics of economics—a “how” as 
well as a “why.” 

If, as we believe, capital makes 
possible production and production 
makes possible wages, should not 
the child know and appreciate that 
the one and only source of capital 
is saving? That saving involves 
sacrifice? That good management 
(“thrift”) reduces the harshness of 
the eacrifice? 

There is but one answer, and pro- 
fessional educators begin to realize 
that something must be done forth- 
with. They see in school savings 
banking the action (or, as they say, 
the “project”) which interests the 
child and demonstrates to the youth 
the principles of our economic 
structure. 


} DUCATION in the business 


“Other contributions in this series have been 
“Industrial Savings Banking,” September, 
1920, “New Phase in Savings Banking,” Feb- 
ruary, 1920, (reprinted as “Home Economics 
Department”), and “The Savings Department,” 
March, 1920. Reprints of any of these articles 
are available, as also “Thrift and Savings, 
Report and Addresses, 1920,” from the pro- 
ceedings of the American Bankers Association. 
Address the Association’s Savin Bank 


Division, Five Nassau Street, New York. 


This discussion will treat only of 
school savings systems in operation 
during the school year of 1919- 
1920. It does not include the Balti- 
more system operated at the 
expense of the United States gov- 
ernment, or other Federal sales 
work. It does include the banking 
systems operated by building and 
loan associations in Ohio and New 
York. 


GOVERNMENT BANKING 


This study of school savings 
banking is opportune because the 
bank systems were generally re- 
stored to activity during the last 
school year as the result of decreas- 
ing effectiveness of and interest 
in the project of the war loan or- 
ganization. 

The wide attention which was 
given to school savings work dur- 
ing the war under the supervision 
of the Federal government is to be 
commended. Also, due regard 
should be given to the quality of 
the voluntary services which made 
its success possible. 

What would the results have 
been if the bankers had not con- 
tributed without limit of their per- 
sonal services and the facilities of 
their institutions? These contribu- 
tions are too lightly brushed aside 
by advocates of political control of 
banking and of more paternalism in 
government. 

The present unusual growth in 
school savings banking. may be 
traced to some considerable extent 
to this war work which developed 
a wider realization of the need for 
systematic saving and a more 
general inclination by bankers and 
all business men to take a deeper 
interest in public affairs. But it 
may now be desired to use the 
school savings systems as a means 
for selling government securities, 
or for developing a national sav- 
ings organization, or for teaching 
ratriotism. 

As to the first (a) it is not a 
practice to finance govern- 
rent with demand deposits, (b) 
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tie government does not pay what 
thle money is worth on an inve-t- 
ment basis, and (c) the government 
can obtain an equal amount of 
funds in the open market at far 
less expense. For United States 
employees to still urge W. S. S. 
purchases in the schools on tlie 
ground that deposits are thereby 
made “in the best and safest bank,” 
is (d) to spread ideas which are 
fallacious, economically unsound, 
and unfair to local business activi- 
ties as well as to the banks. 

As to the second point, the. need 
for a national savings institution 
is not apparent in view of the pri- 
vate banks under public regulation 
which are found wherever the need 
exists and which are in touch with 
every person who can be reached 
by the United States mail. The 
need for more facilities which was 
argued by the advocates of the 
postal savings system has not been 
proved by results. 

As to patriotism, the greatest 
need in this country at the present 
time is community development and 
government retrenchment. De- 
mand and short time savings de- 
posits should be left in the hands 
of local interests. 

Any argument based on Euro- 
pean conditions and practice can 
be discarded at once because of the 
wide difference from American 
conditions and institutions. 

We should not overlook the fact, 
however, that investment as well 
as accumulation should be discussed 
in connection with the school sav- 
ings systems. It is both proper and 
desirable to call attention to the 
elements of safe investment. The 
need for a general absorption of 
our war-born securities has a di- 
rect relation to the principles of 
banking. 

We commend the success of those 
systems which combine the school 
banking system with the war 
financing program by encouraging 
pupils to invest their accumulations 
in war savings stamps. But in each 
case it should be made clear that 
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the government security is an in- 
vestment and not a bank account. 


THE STATISTICS 


The statistics: which accompany 
this article are the first that have 
been compiled since those of Mrs. 
Oberholtzer in 1913 and of the 
United States Comptroller of the 
Currency in 1916. In a majority 
of the cities reporting for 1919- 
1920, the bank systems were estab- 
lished or resumed during the school 
year and in most of the others the 
movement did not acquire momen- 
tum until after the school year 
opened. Therefore, we must wait 
for another year before statistics 
will be available to show either the 
success of the general idea or the 
comparative merits of the different 
systems. 


Part I—Fundamentals 


As the result of the writer’s study 
of the information and opinions 
received during this investigation, 
we advance the following sugges- 
tions as to the principles which ap- 
pear to be basic to efficiency in 
school savings work: 

1. Bank contact and probably 
bank control. Each local system 
should have the advice of a local 
banker or group of bankers, who 
should not only furnish the sup- 
plies but should stimulate the entire 
operation. 

2. Teachers can be interested by 
a proper appeal to their profession- 
al responsibilities. However, care 
must be taken to make the teacher 
a supervisor rather than a mere 
clerk. What would be drudgery 
for her can be made a game for 
the pupils. 

3. Pupil enthusiasm is not diffi- 
cult to generate. The economic 
advantages of the work can be ex- 
plained in more detail as the mind 
matures. 

4. Immediate deposit in bank is 
important. Whether the bank 
credits to a school fund or to the 
individual pupil for deposits small- 
er than savings banks receive, de- 
pends upon the system and other 
considerations. We advise the in- 
dividual account wherever possible. 

5. All deposits should begin to 
draw interest as quickly as possible, 
to stimulate the work. 


6. Each pupil should be given 
every encouragement to acquire the 
pass book which will give him 
standing at the bank, for, as one 
banker has remarked, eighty per- 
cent. of the effort to make the child 
a systematic saver is expended 
while he is below the pass book 
rank. 

7. Each bank should have a 
teller’s window labeled for school 
deposits, where the child will feel 
at home. 

8. School savings banking must 
be fully coordinated with education 
in the general principles of eco- 
nomics, it being the “project” which 
accompanies the _ teaching of 
“theory.” 

9. Banking should be clearly 
distinguished from hoarding as well 
as from investing, it being oppo- 
site of the former and preliminary 
to the latter. 

As to details of operation, we 
recommend no particular system 
but have these suggestions on 
points which frequently arise: 

10. Interest on a school fund, 
where the savings are deposited to 
the credit of the principal rather 
than to individual pupils, is usually 
applied to expenses of operation 
and where the material is supplied 
by the bank no interest should be 
credited to a principal’s account. 
Where such interest is credited, as 
in Richmond, we find the sugges- 
tion that it should be distributed as 
a dividend to school depositors. 

11. Withdrawals should not be 
made impossible but should be re- 
stricted. Richmond allows with- 
drawal only at the end of any term. 
New London permits withdrawal 
during the school year only in case 
of necessity or removal from the 
school district. 

12. Banking responsibility for 
deposits is usually limited to funds 
actually received at the bank. The 
Spokane provision on the pass book 
is that the “teacher or any person 
receiving money and entering de- 
posits herein is the agent of 
depositor until the money is ac- 
tually received by the bank.” 

13. Whether one bank or a 
group of banks shall operate a 
city’s system, or whether each bank 
shall be allotted certain of the 
schools, presents a difficult ques- 
tion. Heretofore school savings 
banking has been used as an adver- 
tising medium in not a few cases. 
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We submit that the time has come 
when school savings banking is an 
educational project which relates 
vitally to the country’s welfare. It 
must be considered as a public ser- 
vice, and the method of bank co- 
operation should be determined 
according to how it can be made 
most successful. Banking groups 
have not always handled the work 
with success. Neither have sepa- 
rate banks which have been favored 
with the franchise. Every banker 
engaging in the work must feel 
that the public service is needed and 
that success depends more upon the 
support and energy which he con- 
tributes than to the precise form 
of the system or blanks which he 
uses. 

The examination of methods for 
collecting school savings therefore 
will be considered under the two 
general headings of, first, the per- 
sonal agency which operates the 
system and, second, the nature of 
the supplies. 


Part II—Agency for 
Collection 


School savings will reach the 
bank either by (A) direct deposit 
by the pupil, or (B) deposit in the 
bank through a school collection 
system. 

(A) Direct deposit by pupils 
of their small savings is to be ap- 
proved in principle as it teaches 
actual banking and develops the 
greatest amount of pride by the 
pupil in his bank account. The 
Home Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
has operated this plan in two near- 
by schools for several years. 

It must not be overlooked that 
the principal advantages to the bank 
of a school savings system is not 
in profit from the new deposits 
thereby obtained, but in the devel- 
opment of good will and in its so- 
called advertising value, aside from 
the general advantage of a wider 
appreciation of the bank’s service 
to the community. 

Contact between the bank and the 
school depositor should be as close 
as is practicable under the condi- 
tions in each locality. No oppor- 
tunity should be lost in creating a 
closer contact and developing a 
personal attachment with each indi- 
vidual pupil. But it is usually 
believed that children can best be 
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reached through school work, and 
as a branch of education. 


(B) The collection at the 
school of the various deposits is 
therefore the basis of practically all 
of the school savings systems. 

The three agencies for coliecting 
the school deposits are found to be 
either (1) a representative of the 
bank, (2) the school principal, with 
the assistance of his teachers, (3) 
the school board. 


1. BANK COLLECTION 


A representative of the bank or 
banks having the franchise from 
the school authorities may call to 
receive the deposits from pupils on 
a definite schedule. 

The advantage of this system is 
that the work is handled by a per- 
son who is interested in its success 
and in the employ of the bank 
which sponsors the system. It re- 
lieves the teachers of all clerical 
work. 

The objections to this plan are 
that the school savings system is 
intended to be the practical applica- 
tion of the principles of economics 
and thrift which are being taught 
and therefore the practice as well 
as the theory perhaps should be 
taught by one person. Secondly, 
the expense to the bank is out of 
proportion to the advantage gained 
by the teachers. 

(This method of collecting de- 
posits is not to be confused with 
the sending of bank officials or rep- 
resentatives merely to encourage 
the development of the school sav- 
ings system by their presence and 
remarks. ) 

A third objection will arise in 
those cases where the plan might 
be illegal as branch banking. 
Opinions vary as to the force of 
this point and we advance it only 
by way of caution. 

Two methods of _ collecting 
school deposits by the bank repre- 
sentative are in operation: (a) per- 
sonal deposit with the representa- 
tive as teller, (b) use of stamp 
vending machine. 

(a) The bank’s representative 
may act as both receiving and pay- 
ing teller by having specified office 
hours at the school, in the princi- 
pal’s office or other designated 
place. 

The pupils in each room in turn 


would have an opportunity to do 
their banking. 

Withdrawals would usually be 
allowed only on previous notice to 
the bank or its teller. 

This is the plan operated for 
many years in Brockton, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Spokane, and 
elsewhere. 

(b) The other method of bank 
collection at the school is by the use 
of stamp vending machines in- 
stalled in the hall or other conveni- 
ent place for patronage at any time. 

The pupil purchases stamp or 
stamps at his own convenience and 
the bank sends its collector as often 
as may be necessary to empty the 
machine. The cities which now 
have the machines in operation in- 
clude Saginaw, New Orleans, New 
Haven, and others indicated in the 
table by the system number “2B” as 
described below. 


2. TEACHER COLLECTION 


The principal with the assistance 
of his teachers acts as the agent of 
the pupils in collecting and mak- 
ing deposits in the majority of 
cases. 

Such collections are made either 
(c) by direct deposit with the 
teacher, (d) through an organiza- 
tion officered by pupils, or (e) by 
a school board employee. 

(c) In accepting the deposits 
from the pupils the teacher may be 
acting for the principal of the 
school, who is trustee for the school 
savings, or as agent for the pupil in 
transmitting the funds to the bank, 
or as mere depository of supplies. 

If as trustee, a bank deposit is 
maintained in the name of the 
school or its principal, wherein sav- 
ings are deposited until the respec- 
tive pupils accumulate enough for 
an individual deposit. 

If as agent, the bank deposit is 
placed to the credit of the respec- 
tive pupils, having been collected by 
the teacher and then forwarded to 
the principal and by him either sent 
to the bank or delivered to the 
bank’s messenger. 

If as depository, the bank’s rela- 
tionship will be directly between the 
pupil and the depository bank with 


‘the teacher merely distributing the 


necessary supplies. This relation- 
ship only exists in the case of the 
stamp systems. 


(d) The deposits in many cases 
are collected and managed by an 
organization of the pupils which 
they officer. This method is intend- 
ed to stimulate the interest of the 
pupils and it also relieves the 
teacher to some extent. It is also 
a feature of “project” work now 
popular with school administrators. 

The method of organization will 
vary according to the age of the 
pupils, ranging from the simplest 
form in the lower grades to the ex- 
act banking methods which may be 
applied in connection with the com- 
mercial department of a_ high 
school. Thus, in Kansas City the 
cashier and assistant cashier are ap- 
pointed in each school building 
from the higher classes to handle 
the money and deliver it to the 
bank. New York develops a full 
savings bank organization in each 
school. The plan can be used with 
any system. 

High school commercial depart- 
ments which collect school savings 
and handle them according to mu- 
tual banking methods are found in 
Washington, Chattanooga and San 
Jose. 

Withdrawals may or may not be 
allowed from a teacher or princi- 
pal acting as trustee or agent. The 
practice of this point is not uni- 
form. Which rule is adopted ap- 
pears to depend upon the extent of 
interest in the work by the teacher 
or bank and of their willingness to 
assume responsibility. Thus, it ap- 
pears that bankers who appreciate 
the future advantage of school sav- 
ings work often prefer to have all 
withdrawals made at the bank that 
they may have an opportunity to 
advise against thriftless spending 
when withdrawals are requested. 

(e) The school board may not 
maintain a savings fund as a de- 
partment of its work but may em- 
ploy its own collector who delivers 
the funds direct to the bank. 

The only city in which we find 
this plan is Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. 


3. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
COLLECTION 


The board of education may es- 
tablish and operate its own official 
school savings system, in connec- 
tion with its own division of ac- 
counts. 

This plan was adopted by White 
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Plains in 1903, Washington in 1911, 
New York in 1916 and Norfolk in 
1920. 

The methods for collecting the 
deposits and managing the funds 
are the same as those in a teacher 
collection system (described above) 
except that the principals make their 
deposits with the school authorities 
who supervise and audit all trans- 
actions. 

The New York system, in ac- 
cordance with a provision of the 
State bank act, includes a banking 
department in the borough’s bu- 
reau of finance. To this department 
the individual schools . report 
monthly and are subject to periodi- 
cal examination. Each school is a 
complete unit for both receipts 
and payments, depositing its bal- 
ances at the close of each bank day 
with a savings bank. Each school 
has its own account, with principal 
and teacher as treasurers, both 
being required to sign checks. The 
schools are instructed to disturb 
their deposits as little as possible 
and as there is a steady growth in 
deposits the number of checks per 
school will average less than ten per 
year. The earnings from these 
school accounts accrues to the de- 
partment to cover expense of oper- 
ation although the cost for the first 
year in each school is paid by the 
depository bank. 

The pupils become regular de- 
positors in banks by transfer of 
funds as in other cases. See Form 
D. 


DEPOSIT 


TO BE DEPOSITED IN 
The Savings Bank of Utica 
SCHOOL SAVINGS 


Fur Credit of 


Name 


| THIS FCHM AND ATTACHED DUPLICATE TO BE FrilteD 
| IN BY THE PUPIL AND PRESENTED 
WITH THE MONEY 


Form A. 


4 


| 
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Part and 
Blanks 


The system or method for han- 
dling school savings will vary ac- 
cording to which of the above agen- 
cies for collection are adopted. 

At first glance the elements of all 
systems are very similar. This is 
to be expected as school savings 
banking is only a juvenile adapta- 
tion of the regular banks, but we 
avoid confusion by omitting the 
word “bank” from the title of the 
school work. 

However, a careful reading of 
what follows will indicate a con- 
stant tendency to reduce the amount 
of accounting or bank work re- 
quired of the teacher and even of 
the principal, and also to avoid the 
need for the usual ledger entries at 
the bank. 

Our description of the systems 
now in operation in this country 
will begin with the simplest adap- 
tations of usual savings bank 
methods, then refer to the original 
Thiry system, describe the stamp 
system, the punch card method, and 
various plans developed by supply 
houses. 

The order of discussion will not 
indicate any preference but follows 
a classification which was used in 
the compilation of material from 
banks, boards of education, state 
superintendents of banking, state 
commissioners of education, the U. 
S. Comptroller of the Currency, the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


Grade No. 


OUPLICATE 


TO BE DEPOSITED IN 


The Savings Bank of Utica 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 


TO THE PUPIL: wetain THIS RECEIPT. WHEN YOUB RECEIPTS AMOUNT TO ONE es on 
MORE, PRESENT AT THE BANK. WE WILL THEN TRANSFER THIS AMOUNT FROM YOUR SCHOOL SA 
ACCOUNT TO YOUR REGULAR SAVINGS BANK PASS BOOK. 


Certificate used in lieu of pass book 


415 


certain building and loan associa- 
tions, the various producers of 
systems and supplies, and a mass of 
miscellaneous correspondence. 

The places where the several 
systems are in use will be noted in 
the list of plan numbers in the table 
of 1919-1920 statistics which ac- 
companies this article, pages 420 to 
422. 


PLAN No. 1A—PASS BOOK 


This classification includes any 
pass book system of local origin. 

The Peoples Savings Bank of 
Brockton, which inaugurated the 
first school savings system in 
Massachusetts on January 28, 1891, 
adopted a very complete plan hav- 
ing the following blanks: 

(a) Signature card in usual form 
but signed by the depositor and 
also by the father and mother or 
guardian and then returned to 
school. See Forms B and D. The 
same signatures are also obtained 
on a slip which is attached to the 
bank’s ledger card for comparison 
in case of withdrawal; 

(b) Depositor’s book (folded 
card form) with usual headings: 
Deposited, withdrawn, interest, bal- 
ance and date; 

(c) Bank’s ledger blank for de- 
posits showing date, number of 
account (old and new), name of 
depositor, total deposit | and daily 
total; 

(d) Bank’s withdrawal sheet 
showing number, amount, deposi- 
tor’s signature to receipt; 

(e) Bank’s ledger card in usual 


Amount 
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form showing: Date, received, 
paid, interest, balance. 

(£) Special form of receipt 
which will be paid by the collector 
at the school, the book being pre- 
sented therewith. 

The paper for these school sav- 
ings blanks is in green, to distin- 
guish from other blanks in the bank 
and thus to avoid confusion. 

Individual accounts are opened 
with each pupil instead of the more 
usual plan of having a controlling 
account with the school, as it is be- 
lieved that the depositor is better 
satisfied and can continue his re- 
lationship during vacation; also 
there is closer contact with the de- 
positor and therefore additional 
publicity. 

The plan operated by _ the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Savings Bank 
which was established during the 
same year as that in Brockton, is an 
example of the more frequent 
method of not opening a pupil’s ac- 
count at the bank until the usual 
minimum of one or more dollars is 
reached, all small funds being held 
in an account in the name of the 
school or its principal. This city 
also provides original and duplicate 
blanks for teachers’ weekly state- 
ments to the principal, also for 
principal’s ledger which summar- 
izes the reports from the teachers, 
a blank for principal’s extract re- 
port for the school year, and such 
incidental blanks as deposit slips, 
pupil’s order to transfer funds from 
the school to his individual account, 
receipts, etc. 

The Duluth Bank School Thrift 
Association has simplified the above 
to some extent, the distinguishing 
feature being a miniature pass book, 
the pupil having the privilege of se- 
lecting any bank in the city. 

The South Williamsport (Pa.) 
pupil’s card provides that a pass 
book will be issued at the expiration 
of three months to pupils having 
two dollars on deposit, but if at 
time of withdrawal the deposit is 
less than three dollars the bank will 
charge ten cents for the bank book. 
The bank books are kept by the 
principal except during vacation 
when the bank cashier will act for 
the teacher. 

The Morristown (N. J.) Trust 
Company issues bank pass books 
and pays interest at three percent 
on a minimum balance of fifty 
cents. It credits deposits to pupils’ 


bank accounts only at the end of 
each month. The Westborough 
(Mass.) Savings Bank credits pu- 
pils’ accounts monthly and interest 
begins monthly as on other ac- 
counts. 


PLAN No. 1B—THIRY 


The system instituted by Mr. 
John Henry Thiry in a public school 
in Long Island City, March 16, 
1885, is not materially different in 
principle from the so-called pass 
book systems already described. 
It is an adaptation of the method 
advocated by Prof. Francois Lau- 
rent of Belgium, which was award- 
ed the Guinard prize of 1867 as a 
work or invention “for elevating 
and placing the proletaire in the 
ranks of the bourgeois.” The sys- 
tem has been in continuous opera- 
tion in certain New York City 
schools by the Long Island City 
Savings Bank since its first estab- 
lishment, and is also in use by other 
schools as indicated in the table. 

The Thiry system includes a 
pupil’s folder allowing for entries 
of date and amount of deposit and 
teacher’s roll book, wherein each 
pupil depositor is listed, with his 
weekly deposit, total for month, 
previously deposited, checks during 
month, and balance. The collec- 
tions of each teacher are sent in a 
lump sum to the principal, but a 
monthly deposit list is furnished to 
the principal at the end of each 
month from which the bank makes 
its entries and returns to the teacher 
for subsequent entries, thus avoid- 
ing a recopying of the names. The 
principal keeps a corresponding ac- 
count with each teacher. 

The influence of the Thiry system 
can be traced in many of the other 
systems now in use. 


PLAN No. 1C—“UPLIFT- 
THRIFT” 


This system includes a pass book 
for each pupil, who presents it on 
bank day with his deposit to a class 
receiving teller who makes the 
proper entry and passes the book on 
to the class bookkeeper who is pro- 
vided with a book having a ledger 
page for each depositor. The class 
bookkeeper makes up the class de- 
posit slip, verifies the total with the 
amount shown on the teller’s cash 
envelope and takes both slip and 
envelope ‘to the principal. 


December, 1920 


The teacher keeps a cash account 
showing the amounts deposited in 
total and retains the deposit slip as 
a receipt. 

No money is paid out at the 
school, all withdrawals being by a 
certificate or “thrift bond” which 
is issued by the principal upon 
proper application and is redeemed 
by the bank either by entry in a 
regular bank account or in cash, 
The pupil retains his school pass 
book during vacation but cannot 
use it at the bank. 

The principal keeps a ledger ac- 
count for all classes, makes the bank 
deposit for the school and keeps a 
record of all bonds issued. 


PLAN No. 1D—“RIEMAN” 


The deposits are received by the 
teacher, who credits on the pupil’s 
card and keeps a record of the de- 
posit and each pupil’s balance. The 
cash is deposited in a single fund by 
the principal, who keeps an account 
with each teacher. 

Whenever the pupil’s deposits 
amount to a dollar or more, the 
principal draws a check payable to 
certificates of deposit or to credits 
for pupils, in full dollars, with the 
names of the pupils entitled thereto. 

The bank issues a pass book to 
the pupil for the first full dollar to 
his credit and thereafter credits the 
pupil’s account for each full dollar 
as directed by the principal and is- 
sues the duplicate deposit slip which 
is delivered to the principal and by 
the teachers to the pupil who keeps 
it in his pass book until he presents 
it at the bank in person for credit. 
If the bank is not a mutual savings, 
it may issue a certificate of deposit 
instead of making the credit. 


PLAN No. 1E—CERTIFICATE 


The certificate system in opera- 
tion in Rochester (N. Y.), Utica 
and Geneva, is similar to the pass 
book system which we designated 
as Plan No. 1A above, except that 
instead of the pupil having a card 
or miniature pass book for amounts 
too small to be credited on regular 
accounts at the bank, he receives a 
certificate illustrated in our Form 
A, page 415, issued in the name of 
the depositor and signed by the 
teacher. 

The stub is detached and accom- 
panies the money to the principal 
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Account No. 
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SCHOOL CHECK 


Your child has this day made demand upon the TRENTON TRUST COMPANY 
for the withdrawal of funds from SCHOOL ACCOUNT. 
You will signify your approval by signing here. 


SCHOOL 


Receives of Crenton Crust Company 


PARENT 
SIGN 
HERE 


who may deposit either in a com- 
mon fund.as at Utica, or be credited 
to the individual account as at 
Rochester. 

The pupil may cash these certifi- 
cates at the bank or have them 
credited on his regular savings 
bank pass book in amounts of one 
dollar or more. 

The Rochester Savings Bank 
emphasizes the value of its special 
window for school depositors, 
where all withdrawals are made and 
which is open every business day 
in the year, making it available for 
use during vacation. We also com- 
mend the practice of President 
Brewster in giving his personal at- 
tention to all efforts to withdraw 
for thriftless spending, the teller 
being instructed to send the intend- 
ing spender to the president’s office 
for a fatherly consultation, with 
the result that 85 per cent. of 
such withdrawals are not made and 
the pupils are brought that much 
nearer to the goal—a regular bank 
account in their own name. 


PLAN No. 1F—‘EDUCATION- 
Al. THRIFT SERVICE” 


The pass book used in this system 
provides a page for each deposit 
showing the date, amount deposited 
and balance. A duplicate page or 
carbon copy of the above bears the 


Form B. Check on school savings deposit 


book’s serial number and is torn out 
and sent with the money to the 
principal who delivers it to the 
bank. The bank verifies the cash 
with the slips and if the balance is 
correct files the slip according to 
number as its ledger entry in place 
of last previous slip with the same 
number. In case of error the 
teacher is notified, and credits or 
debits are made by the teacher when 
the pupil next presents his book. 

Withdrawals are made only at 
the bank, when the pupil presents 
a “withdrawal identification” from 
the teacher (or high school cash- 
ier), grade pupils being accom- 
panied by a parent or guardian. 

Interest will be credited when 
the book is filled with entries and is 
sent in for a new book, or when the 
balance is withdrawn if over five 
dollars. This provision applies 
where the system is operated by 
commerical banks or trust com- 
panies. 

An entry in the pass book be- 
comes a receipt only when the 
corresponding coupon has _ been 
properly stamped by the bank. 

An installation of this system 
may include a service whereby rep- 
resentatives both instruct and en- 
courage the teachers and explain its 
operation to all pupils. 


Dollars. 


190 


PLAN No. 2A—STAMP CARD 
SYSTEMS 


The stamp card system whereby 
adhesive stamps are attached to a 
card or folder having a certain num- 
ber of squares (with which we have 
become familiar in the course of 
war financing), is to be distinguish- 
ed from the pass book systems 
which we have been describing 
above. 

Of the stamp card systems now 
in operation, that of the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Savings Bank was 
started as an experiment in four 
schools in 1894 and by reason of its 
success was extended to all schools 
in 1896. Other installations by 
reason of local interest were Kansas 
City, Toledo and Waterloo in 1900, 
Columbus in 1902, Youngstown in 
1906, Minneapolis in 1908, Oak- 
land in 1909, San Francisco in 
1911, St. Paul in 1913 and many 
others. 

The Grand Rapids system has 
been explained as follows: . 

“We furnish folders to the teach- 
ers, each folder having spaces for 
fifty stamps. These folders are ar- 
ranged with reference to the iden- 
tification of all pupils holding them, 
and the teachers are furnished, at 
the beginning of the year, with a 
definite number of stamps, usually 
five dollars worth, and these stamps 
are charged up to them. 
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THE SCHOOL BANK of P.S. 


BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 


Acct. No 


DEPOSITS 


130 255 
135 260 
140 265 
145 270 
150 
155 280 
160 285 
165 290 
170 295 
175 ~=300 
180 305 
185 310 
190 315 
195 320 
200 325 
205 330 
210 39335 
215 340 
220 345 
225 350 
230 355 
235 360 
240 365 
245 370 
250 375 


WITHDRAWALS 


130 255 
135 260 
140 
145 270 
150 39.275 
155 280 
160 285 
165 290 
170 295 
175 
180 305 
185 310 
190 315 
195 320 
200 
205 330 
210 335 
215 340 
225 350 
230 86355 
235 360 
240 8365 
245 370 
250 375 


PRINTED IN THE BUREAU OF AUDIT AND ACCOUNTS 


Form C. Punch card used in lieu of pass book 


“They sell the stamps upon cer- 
tain definite days and hours, usually 
set for each school according to the 
hour when the collector for the 
bank will visit the school, as the 
teachers do not desire to hold the 
money after it has been collected 
for any length of time. The collec- 
tor: visits’ each school once a week, 
and gathers in the pennies, return- 
ing to the teachers the same amount 
that is collected, in stamps, so that 
the teacher has continuously on 
hand the same volume of stamps. 

“The children are taught to put 
these stamps neatly into the folder 
and when a folder is filled the child 
comes to the bank and either gets 
his money or uses this folder to start 


a savings account in his own name. 
As fast as he acquires folders he 
has the same privilege, and in this 
manner the children’s accounts 
grow and become a source of pride 
to them.” 

Only penny stamps are used and 
the folders will be cashed only upon 
written order to the bank signed by 
the child’s parent or guardian, or 
when presented by his parents or 
guardian. 

With the Toledo installation of 
1900, the above system was modi- 
fied by having the teacher take the 
pupils’ orders for stamps and send 
her requisition to the principal who 
in turn makes up the total to be 
given to the bank’s collector when 


he calls to leave stamps enough to 
fill the order. This plan was adopted 
by Oakland in 1909 and in 1911 by 
the Bank of Italy which now oper- 
ates in 302 schools of San Francis- 
co and elsewhere in California. 
The Oakland system also devel- 


‘ oped a plan for issuing certificates 


of deposit at the school for amounts 
from one to twenty dollars, the bank 
being protected by the duplicate 
which the collector files at the 
bank. 

In Minneapolis, the collectors can 
redeem partially filled cards upon 
one week’s notice and with the con- 
sent of the parent. 

Under the St. Paul system, the 
bank employs five collectors who re- 
ceive deposits direct from the chil- 
dren, attach the stamps as receipts 
therefor and withdrawals may be 
made from the collector after one 
week’s written notice by the child 


and a parent, provided that no. 


withdrawal of less than fifty cents 
is permitted. 

The San Francisco system pro- 
vides that no withdrawals “should” 
be made for less than one dollar, 
but in the event of removal from 
the school district a partially filled 
folder will be redeemed by the bank 
upon an order from the principal. 
Neither the school authorities nor 
the bank will be responsible for 
folders or partially filled * folders 
which may be lost, stolen or de- 
stroyed. 

In Kansas City, the Missouri 
Savings Association Bank provides 
stamps of one, two, five, ten arid 
twenty-five cent denominations. 

In the recenty adopted Norfolk 
system, operated as a board of 
education project but with the co- 
operation of all the clearing house 
banks, a five-cent stamp is used. 
Fifteen cents opens an account, ten 
cents being the cost of the stamp 
book. Each page con:iins twenty 
blanks, also blank for a one dollar 
stamp which is without monetary 
value but dated to show when in- 
terest begins. Interest is paid semi- 
annually at a rate ‘etermined by 
the school board office:s on the un- 
cancelled dollar stamps remaining 
in the book during the entire in- 
terest period, and on interest day 
the principal calls in all stamp 
books containing the dollar stamp 
which have earned interest and 
places on the face thereof a smaller 
interest stamp of contrasting color, 


el 


5 380 5 380 
10 385 || 10 385 
15 390 15 390 
20 395 || 20 395 
25 400 25 400 
30 405 | 30 405 
35 410 | 35 410 
40 415 | 40 415 
45 420 | 45 420 
50 425 | 50 425 
55 430 | 55 430 | 

| 60 435 | 60 435 V 

65 440 65 440 iin 

70 445 70 445 P 

75 450 75 450 . 

80 455 || 80 455 e 

85 460 || 85 460 n 

90 465 || 90 465 0 

95 470 || 95 470 : 
100 475 || 100 475 
105 480 105 480 
110 485 || 110 485 

115 490 115 490 ? 

120 495 | 120 495 ( 

125 500 || 125 500 

d 

t 

al 

t 
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th 

al 

tl 
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DEMAND 


Form D. 


Withdrawals are made by present- 
ing the stamp book to the princi- 
pal’s office and when audited a 
check in even dollars plus interest 
earned will be issued. Withdrawal 
must be upon the written approval 
of a parent. 


PLAN No. 2B—“AUTOMATIC 


TELLERS” 


The use of automatic vending 
machines was referred to above 
(page 414) as a means for direct 
collection of savings by the bank’s 
representative. 

These machines vend stamps of 
one, five, ten and twenty-five cent 
denominations, each stamp being 
numbered and bearing the name of 
the bank which will credit the 
amount as a deposit when pasted on 
the usual form of stamp folder, al- 
ready described. 

The folders are obtained upon ap- 
plication to the teacher. They show 
the name and address of the owner 
and the bank then refuses to accept 
the attached stamps from any other 
person. 


PLAN No. 3—PUNCH CARD 


The punch card system operated 
in New York, Chicago, Lynn and 
elsewhere, is not materially dif- 


aE ) Personal use. (............. ) Discharge from the School. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


PERMISSION OF PARENT 


SR, ae , a depositor in the above Bank, has this day made a demand for the withdrawal of the 
amount stated below for the purpose indicated: 


You will signify your approval of this demand by signing your name on the line below. 


Parent or Guardian 


PRINTED IN THE BUREAU OF AUDIT AND ACCOUNTS, 


New York......... 


(............) To open a Bank Account 


Division OF 
Scnoot Banks 


) Loss of Pass Card. 


Check with important details, for parent’s signature 


ferent from the pass book systems 
except that in place of the pass 
book a card shown in form “C,” 
page 418 is supplied to the depos- 
itor. The card has a series of 
numbers in multiples of five, and 
the teacher keeps a duplicate of the 
child’s card which is distinguished 
by its different color. 

When deposits are received at the 
school, the original and duplicate 
cards are placed together to be 
punched at the figure reached by 
adding the new deposit to the last. 


PLAN No. 4—-ENVELOPE 

Under the envelope system, each 
child seals his deposit in an envel- 
ope bearing his book number, name, 
amount and blank for teacher’s sig- 
nature. 

The envelopes are collected by 
the teacher, sent to the principal 
and delivered to the bank. 

In the Montclair system the bank 
does all the detail work, the de- 
posits being entered in school sav- 
ings department pass books. Other 
details may be applied as in any 
pass book system. 


CONCLUSION 


It is not our province to discuss 
the relative merits of the various 


methods and systems herein de- 
scribed. In fact, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to even discuss the 
merits of various points in any sys- 
tem or to compare them with the 
fundamental principles stated in our 
introduction. Local conditions of 
many kinds must be considered. 


A banker who is aware of the 
great importance of his school sav- 
ings system and who will give it the 
personal attention that it deserves, 
can so enthuse the school people 
that he can operate any system. 

As to the other extreme, there is 
no system which will operate itself. 
We have reason to believe that lack 
of personal interest may explain the 
amount of so-called red tape which 
we find in certain cities. 


We urge: 


1. That an efficient school sav- 
ings system become a project in 
every school in America. 

2. That bankers assume the re- 
sponsibility for installing and oper- 
ating such systems. 

3. That free use be made of the 
facilities of American Bankers As- 
sociation, Savings Bank Division, 
and that a special effort be made 
to keep that office informed on all 
phases of the work. 
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School Savings Statistics 


ScHOOL YEAR, 1919-1920 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


(Compiled by American Bankers Association, Savings Bank Division) 


December, 


Carty Plan | Installa-| Schools ; Enrollment | Depositors 
No.5 tion 
(Massachusetts separate) 

GRAND TOTAL............ 1,015,653 462,651 
Adtian, Mah... 1A 1900 1,850 500 
Ansonia, Conn. .......sc0cees iC 1917 6 2,782 2,736 
Allegan, Mich... 2B 1918 3 i 
Alameda, Calif............2.. 1A 1914 8 4,756 964 
Allentown, Pa................ 1F 1917 20 11,550 9,104 
Alliance, Ohio... 2A 1917 10 3,804 1,895 
Ann Arbor, Mich............. 2A 1907 7 2,285 1 
Ashtabula, Ohio.............. 2A 1911 3 8 490 
Bay City, 2B 1917 18 
Berkeley, Calif............... 1A 1911 2 851 500 
Bloomfield, N. J.............. 2B 19208 7 3,500 714 
Battle Creek, Mich........... 2A 1912 10 4,000 800 
Bennington, Vt............... 2A 1911 3 1,000 600 
Belleville, Ohio............... 1A 1916 All 3,000 1,800 
Biloxs, Migs... 2B 1919 2 648 199 
Braddock, Pa................ 1F 1917 12 6,480 5,280 
Bridgeville, Pa............... 1F 1919 1 879 509 
Blue Island, Ill............... 1A 1898 5 1,300 373 
Burlington, Vt................ 1A 4 2 3,200 600 
oy 1D 1911 15 666 224 
Bristol, Oomn.........seevcccse 1A 1907 6 3,117 1,448 
Burgettstown, Pa............. 1F 1917 2 523 402 
Canonsburg, Pa.............. 1F 1919 5 2,359 2,359 
Carnegie, 1F 1917 4 1,851 1,268 
Charles City, Iowa............ 2A 1915 5 1,285 352 
Chester, Pa... 1B 1891 21 ,000 2,700 
eae | 3 1914 17 19,627 1,845 
Clark’s Summit, Pa........... 1C 1918 1 4 116 
Clearfield, 1F 1917 1,691 

. 1902 5 12,949 2,72 
Columbus, Ohio.............. 2A { 1910 7 3,955 1:200 
Connellsville, Pa.............. 1F 1919 7 3,770 3,281 
Coraopolis, Pa... 1F 1917 4 1,210 947 
Covington, Ky............... 1F 19208 14 7,266 3,521 
Danbury, Conn............... 1A 1913 12 2,500 a 
Dayton, Ohio................ 1F 1919 31 20,178 15,684 
Duluth, Minn................ 1A 19208 48 20,000 9,117 
Elyria, Ohio.................. 1C 1917 7 2,700 1 
Evansville, Ind............... 1F 1919 21 11,650 6,720 
4 1910 10 6,563 1 
East Liverpool, Ohio.......... 2A 1912 18 4,420 1,200 
1F 1916 6 2,219 1,583 
IC 1916 2 602 70 
Grand Rapids, Mich.......... 2A 1896 44 16,500 8,500 
Grand Haven, Mich........... 2A 1905 3 1,450 1 
Greensburg, Pa............... ‘1F 1919 10 4,104 3,390 
Harrisburg, Pa............... 1F ; 1917 30 13,521 10,413 
f 1906 1 1,994 1,328 

Hartford, Conn..............- 1B 1915 1 2'100 1/350 
Hazelton, Pa................. 1F 1917 16 6,295 4,145 
Hamburg, N. 1F 1917 2 375 353 
Hudson, 1D 1915 4 1,826 1 
Huntington, Ind..............| 1F 19208 6 2,225 1,189 
Houghton, Mich..............| 1A 1911 13 1,895 1,218 
Jenkintown, Pa...............| 1A 1890 8 1,714 500 
Kankakee, Ill................ 2A 1907 1 2,128 1,377 
Kansas City, Mo............. 2A 1900 88 45,985 5,160 
Knoxville, Tenn.....:........ 2B 1 1 1 1 
Lincoln, Neb................. 2A 1911 9 1 1,267 
Crone, 2A 1909 All 3,500 1,102 
Lansing, Mich................}| 1D 1 18 6,500 2,530 
1F 1917 13 3,366 2,480 


Deposits 


$6,000 .00 
20,583 .56 
1 


1 


31,402.18 
5,602 .62 
1 


5,348 .00 
1 


1,321.12 
5,955 .87 


12,567 .20 


With- 
drawals 


1 
1 
1 
1 
674 .56 
311.62 
1 
1 
1 
1 


4,320.46 
1 


237 .60 
25,255 .83 
250.40 

1 


June 
Balanc« 


57,740.82 
1 


13,960.50 
15,394.35 
26,203 .22 
13,716 .33 


920 


L 


| | 
| mm 
$2,800,301 .18 ‘ 4 
1 $10,000 . 00 
$2,000 .00 47,000.00 
1 1 
| 600.49 2,983 .93 
1 55,115.72 
1 1,073.91 
3,243.00 10,340 86 
1 
| 2,892 .38 4,510.88 
228.55 5,727 .32 
3,000.00 1 1 
3,230.90 1 
10,000 .00 1 
644.31 580.00 
29,600.35 61,298.14 
4,113.91 3,504.16 
875.34 603 .73 
4,077 .30 3, 19,140.01 
994.47 750.00 
4,896 .00 1,339.21 
2,236.79 4,133.75 
18,372 .84 15,201 .90 
10,780.62 1 9,109.71 
1,876 .26 857 .30 2,745.24 
31,257.25 | 18,425.82 | 46,381.8f | 
2,716.47 2,677 .99 1,629 .49 
1,375.70 1 168 .12 
7,614.61 | 1 7,499 .54 
40,477.33 | 29,220.54 | 57,793.81 
8,202 .99 7,600.80 | 14,074.00 
19,750.05 1 17,537.55 
7,503 .09 1 11,936.85 
2,639.77 1 2,227 .05 
7,266.24 1 7,266.24 
74,249.11 1 66,332.79 
39,096 .66 1 74,384 .05 
3,670.19 1 1 
28,768 .72 24,158.17 
1 1 1 
7,074.12 18,622 .24 
16,742.19 19,057 .75 
183 .30 128 .42 
42,135.59 75,698 .60 
342.20 1,232 .32 
27,976 87 | 299'961.25 
38,021.24 | +44,102.36 
| 5,671.92 1 662.91 
6,329 .38 1 1 
| 21,753.57 1 28,751 .26 
482 .20 557.73 774.95 
| 2,063 .19 1 1 
| 2,311.48 2,054.17 
941.39 817.51 2,320.24 
3,673.13 2,315.91 7,028 .33 
9,263 .58 1 1 
2 2 9,482 .35 
| 7,044 4| 19,48 35 P| 
1 1 
11,482 .22 3,387 .00 
| rsd 1 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS STATISTICS—Continued 


ScHooL YEAR, 1919-1920 
(Compiled by American Bankers Association, Savings Bank Division) 


CITY Plan | Installa-| Schools | Enrollment | Depositors Deposits With- June 30th 
No. tion drawals Balance 


(Massachusetts separate) 


Foc Se 1F 1920¢ 13 6,023 2,682 $2,703 .62 1 $2,484 .80 
Lock 1F 1917 4 1,303 1,101 5,343 .70 6,860 .82 
Logansport, Ind... 1F 1920¢ 3,262 1,363 5,104.38 4,268 .93 
Long Beach, Calif............. 2A 1914 10 10,417 470 ” 1 1 
np ences 1F 1920¢ 64 28,090 18,409 65,476 .07 1 60,458 .36 
Mattoon, 1F 19208 8 2,541 1,812 8,216 .47 1 7,211.97 
Massillon, Ohio............... 2A 1916 8 2,600 pH 3,800.00 $1,900.00 7,500.00 
McKees Rocks, Pa............ 1F 1919 5 2,156 1,350 9,266.51 1 8,270.73 
Meadville, Pa................ 1F 1917 5 2,096 1,768 9,649.15 1 8,768 .51 
Millersburg, Pa............... 1F 1917 2 525 419 2,758 .30 1 5,004 .28 
Minneapolis, Minn............ 2A 1908 69 41,000 39,000 108,232 .00 25,707 .96 55,798 .00 
Monessen, 1F 1917 3,589 2,808 14,680.80 1 13,300 .02 
Montelatt, NN. J 1913 8 5,100 2,493 ,493 .00 1,831.59 5,329 .47 
|| 2A 1902 11 3,600 1,000 ,000 .79 8,984.17 11,049 .26 
Mount Pleasant, Mich........ .| 2B 1917 5 1,500 206 250.12 253 .50 30.14 
1F 1917 2 375 216 1,600.54 1 1,676.30 
Muskegon, Mich............. 3 1910 a 
Ne 1F 1 a 1 1 1 1 
New Albany, Ind............. 1F 19208 el 3,250 2,170 5,529 .63 1 5,269 .01 
New Haven, Conn............ 2B 19208 27 19,923 1 17,017 .57 1 1 
1 

New London, Conn........... 10 2,865 1,277 7,125 .29 10,607 .16 
New Orleans; La.............. 2B J 56 30,000 24,000 61,145.40 1 6,485 .58 
New Castle, Del.............. 1A 1907 5 460 292 1,050 .47 1,229 .44 1,948 .24 
New Palte, N.Y... c.cccccees 1A 1906 1 275 100 300.19 14.45 114.98 
New York. 3 1916 230 400,000 100,000 300,000 .00 1 90,000 .00 

Greenpoint................- 1A 1909 2 a 775 730.00 220.00 950.00 

Long Island City........... 1B 1885 7 1 2,082 32,276 .66 27,531 .22 61,636 .28 
Norristown, Pa............... 1A 1890 8 4,300 2,512 19,090 .92 11,639 .61 25,502 .53 
2A 19208 24 15,643 6,878 26,571.75 11,153.10 15,418 .65 
Oakland, Calif........cessccess 2A 1909 40 26,040 6,228 69,514 .47 39,217.47 | 209,106.02 
Owensboro, Ky............... 1F 19208 10 2,964 1,903 3,134.79 1 2,515.44 
Owosso, Mich................ 2A 1901 6 2,400 1 2,480.15 1 573 .12 
Paterson, N. 1A 1913 31 1 
2A 1914 18 12,000 1 10,385 .67 1 
Petersburg, Va............... 2B 19196 5 1 1 4 1,000.00 3,000.00 
1F 19208 7 1,910 1,178 1,773 .66 1 1,497 .26 
Philadelphia, Pa.............. 1C 1917 7 6,237 1,800 10,700.20 1 1 
ey 1F 1917 7 3,162 2,540 21,021.87 1 22,350.90 
Plymouth, Pa.............08. 1F 1917 7 2,964 1,849 13,423 .90 1 14,562 .08 
Portsmouth, N. H............ 2B 1918 5 1,547 1 1,639.11 1 1 
Portsmouth, Ohio............. 2A 1915 11 4,622 867 7,957 .27 4,928 .99 11,849.76 
Pottsville, Pa................ 1F 1917 13 3,064 2,372 16,203 .54 1 17,900.00 
Reynoldsville, Pa............ 1F 1916 t 640 340 2,195.03 381.19 3,034.00 
Richmond, Va..............-- 1A 25,000 23,565 .04 

3 192 5.75 997 .40 
River Rouge, Mich Terrerer ey aa { 3 19208 3 1,169 150 375 .00 50.00 1 
Rochester, N. Y.............- 1E 1916 51 41,443 16,000 32,344.17 1 1 
Rock Falls, Ill................ 2A 1912 2 570 180 308 .12 290.58 924 .28 
Rock Island, Ill.............. 2A 1 14 5,000 1 1 1 1 
St. Path. Minn... .....sccc00. 2A 1913 58 35,299 5,194 39,484 .84 29,622 .68 16,300.00 
Saginaw, Mich............... 2B 1916 = 10,000 1,386 5,754.74 1 3,170.56 
San Francisco.............. \ 1 

\) 2a | 1911 79,000 22,501 255,005.86 | 85,204.83 | 622,896.56 
Schenectady, N. Y............ 1A 1912 23 14,756 13,736 24,322 .49 1 1 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa.......... 1F 1917 + 964 761 3,547 .60 1 5,726 .94 
Scranton, Pa...............5. 1F 1917 49 21,787 17,280 82,941 .42 1 96,932 .55 
1F 1916 9 3,114 2,594 17,725.19 1 28,505 .29 
South Manchester, Conn..:....}| 1A 19208 4 921 2,900 .00 2 
Spokane, Wash............... 1A 1905 35 12,874 3,617 1 1 18,500.00 
Sullivan, Ind................. 1F 1920° 4 1,217 717 1,067 .67 1 910.34 
Terre Haute, Ind............. 1F 1920° 32 10,964 6,189 20,747 .35 1 20,159 .68 
Toledo, Ohio................. 2A 1900 45 45,000 7,000 48,000 .00 31,000.00 | 110,000.00 
1A 1 67 17,000 11,873 81,610.86 37,422.53 | 131,615.52 
(ip) eee 1E 1917 25 12,000 1,575 506 .94 292 .50 794.78 
Washinaton, Di 1A 1911 5 7,131 2,183 138,195.55 | 132,839.65 12,821.50 
Washitieton, 1F 1919 8 4,999 3,274 12,282 .92 11,366 .63 1,679 .53 


Waterloo (West Side), Iowa....)| 2A 1913 7 2,400 810 4,374.40 2,752.74 8,064 .08 


20 
) 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS STATISTICS—Concluded 


ScHoo, YEAR, 1919-1920 
(Compiled by American Bankers Association, Savings Bank Division) 


Enrollment 


Depositors 


Deposits 


December, 1920 


With- 
drawals 


June 30th 


Balance 


CITY Plan | Installa-| Schools 
tion 
(Massachusetts separate) 
Waterloo (East Side), Iowa....} 2A 1900 8 
Waterville, Me............... 1A 1916 6 
West Chester, Pa............. 1B 1 46 
West Hazleton, Pa............| 1F 1917 2 
West Middlesex, Pa........... 35 1918 1 
White Plains, N. Y........... 1A 1903 6 
Whitehall, N. Y.............. 1A 1920° All 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa............. 1F 1917 33 
Williamsport, Pa.............. 1A 1890 12 
Willimantic, Conn............ 1B 1907 1 
Woodlawn, Pa................ 1F 1917 5 
Youngstown, Ohio............ 1A 1906 35 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1A 1908 15 
ee 2A 1907 6 
1 8 

Bramtree....... { 1919 5 
1A 1 16 
1A 1912 31 
2B 1917 11 
1A 1914 6 
Framingham................. 1A 1917 11 
2B 1915 17° 
2B 1920° 23 
Leominster...................-| 1A 1913 10 
2A 1905 10 
1A 1920¢ 1 
North Andover............... 1A 1912 I 
3 19208 3 
Somerville. 1A 1912 29 
Southbridge.................. 1A 1912 5 
1A 1909 5 
| 1A 1912 10 

Salem Suburbs ............ 1A 1912 14 
3 1920° 5 
Watertown...................] 3 1920° 
Westborough................. 1A 1893 {14 rooms 
Williamstown................ 1A 1917 3 
Worcester, Suburbs........... 1A 1912 28 
2B 1917 4 


1 No data available. 


$4,428. 
2,201. 
5,420. 
3,583. 
1,259. 
145. 
1,480. 
74,867 . 
9,000. 
819. 


20,105. 
28,833 . 


9,872. 


00 
76 
16 
73 
98 
74 
56 
21 


41 


69 
40 


34 


$1,330.07 
2,016 .42 
1 


1 


217 .22 
56.00 

1 
7,000.00 
150.00 

1 


14,982 .25 


450.55 
412 .40 
210 68 
128.78 


19.31 
6,029 .64 
1 


291.07 
1,414.66 
1,875 .44 

50.81 

249.75 

122.70 
1,179 .33 

411.32 

57 .88 
1 


105 .42 
1 


5,684.70 


32,277 .04 
37,495 .69 


10,976 .00 
57.09 
3,463 .60 
3,172 .58 
2,415 .65 
645 .87 
4,427 .61 
47,397 .47 
3,406 .07 

1 


5,501 .56 
1 


4,360.57 

5,814.78 

16,672 .29 
1 


63 .58 
1 


1,044 .00 
32,535 .87 
1 


103 .02 

1,195 .94 

14,526 .19 

1,494 .14 
1 


721.15 
148 .73 
7,773 .28 
195 .96 
8,975 .92 
800.00 
214.84 


2 Includes only systems reporting both enrollment and number of depositors. 


3 Includes all systems not included in the above total. 


4 Total worthless from lack of uniformity in school and accounting methods, amounts not regular bank accounts, etc. 


5 These numbers correspond with descriptive headings in accompanying article. 


6 Operated part of year only as system installed since September, 1919. 


| 
3,000 724 1 $4,428 .00 
1,850 940 
2,020 862 3,403 .74 
1,004 733 3,739 .65 
281 235 1 1,150.81 
1,706 225 1,353.05 
1,050 500 1,424 .00 
20,022 16,231 81,947 .99 
1,700 1,700 00 28,000.00 
520 130 || 3,366 .95 
| 
15,000 4,980 
3,000 1 | 1 
450 125 410 .21 192.00 
1,550 732 3,674 .64 211.04 
4,611 1 11,418 .16 1,877 .15 
1 1,276 1,683 .75 126.75 
1,600 100 697 .60 51.73 
12,655 4,942 15,916.35 3,737 .88 
10,112 6,581 25,255 .00 291.00 
6,464 8,564 .29 5,078.15 
7,035 1,423 16,853 .10 t 
2,500 1,265 5,952.11 
5,960 1,066 11,138 .32 | 
1,480 1,348 4,701.01 
8,563 1 16,643 .83 
2,375 1,081 5,108 .49 
2,800 
1 
10 192 36 | 
599 373 1,623 .57 
13,501 6,116 38,565 .51 
1 438 2,069 .79 
762 262 203.15 
2,363 1,519 8,568 .20 
4,237 2,607 13,435 .50 
1,559 583 1,544.95 
1,735 852 2,222 .44 
395 75 843.85 
535 324 1,164.06 
2,222 6,783 .21 
439 350 1,404 .37 
9,459 1 13,353 .80 
900 175 637 .24 
3 | 28 | 


Electric Protection of Banks 


HE war is over, but it has 
left behind a period of un- 
rest and _ dissatisfaction 
which is causing more trou- 

ble in banks than has been the case 
since General Grant made his fa- 
mous remark, “The way to resume 
is to resume.” 

To guard against attacks many 
forms of protection have been at- 
tempted with more or less success, 
but there is no single one which 
will make a bank invulnerable. 
Anything that has been devised by 
one man can under suitable condi- 
tions be successfully attacked by 
another. The protection of a bank 
reminds one very much of the mar- 
velous defense that the allies made 
at Verdun. Individually, the differ- 
ent forts protecting that immortal 
spot would have fallen, but taken 
collectively the enemy could not pass, 
and that is the case with the bank. 

For real protection, first there 
has to be a substantial building in 
which to house the bank with all 
the reasonable common-sense struc- 
tural protections that any good 
building should have. Then there 
should be an exceedingly strong 
protection guarding the vital units 
as the ribs of the human frame 


By Alfred C. Bossom 


protect the heart and lungs. To 
this should be added the protection 
that electricity alone successfully 
provides. 

There is one very favorable con- 
dition about electric protection and 
that is, it can be introduced at any 
time in the life of a building or 
vault. It is not like heavy steel 
linings or great concrete walls, 
which once a vault is completed 
cannot be changed without marked 
expense and considerable difficulty. 

One frequently reads delightful 
fictions wherein vaults are so elec- 
trically protected that should an at- 
tack be successfully made upon them 
the nefarious visitor becomes elec- 
trocuted as a reward for his mis- 
placed effort. As a practical propo- 
sition this is impossible, for any 
protection has got to stand the test 
of being used 999 times by innocent 
and accredited persons for the one 
time it is going to be approached 
by the miscreant. There are very 
few devices that are so absolutely 
fool-proof that they will not some- 
time go off inadvertently and elec- 
trocute a perfectly innocent cashier 
or president—a condition which 
even the most cautious of bank of- 
ficers would naturally not desire. 


Electricity for protection has re- 
duced itself to a warning system 
and not a killing arrangement, and 
its uses can be divided under two 
general heads; first, to protect 
against daylight hold-up, and sec- 
ondly, against the night attack. It 
is not primarily designed to protect 
against an inside job, although 
within certain limitations it has ad- 
vantages in this direction also. To 
be successful the means of creating 
these alarms should be as incon- 
spicuous as possible. The protec- 
tion afforded should serve two pur- 
poses, to protect the personnel of 
the bank from attack and to protect 
the vaults and create a warning if 
tampered with. 

The risk of a bank staff primarily 
is that of the daylight hold-up. To 
protect against this there are in 
existence the systems that enable a 
teller if threatened to put his foot 
upon a button which will start a 
gong, warning everybody in the 
bank. This of itself is a dangerous 
procedure, for it is natural that any 
man holding up a bank and hear- 
ing a gong clattering would ob- 
viously conclude it was caused by 
the man he was attacking and his 
first mental reaction would be ven- 


Typical view inside the 


central office of a man-power electric supervision system. 
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geance against the man giving the 
alarm. Frequently this has led to 
serious injury for the bank official 
in question. 

There are other means more fre- 
quently used in the larger institu- 
tions, where the bank officer at- 
tacked can press a button with his 
foot or in some other inconspicu- 
ous manner, that will set up a red 
light either over the top of his cage, 
which should be visible to all the 
other people in the bank, or in a 
cabinet immediately adjoining the 
entrance where the guard is sup- 
posed to be continually stationed. 
The guard seeing the light would 
immediately act to safeguard the 
bank. All warnings of this nature 
suffer from the risk of being so 
readily released by accident that 
often when the real attack comes 
it is like the boy that cried “Wolf” 
and the system fails through the 
familiarity that breeds contempt. 

Another very good system has 
been worked out by the head of 
one of the police departments of a 
New England town wherein the 
official attacked, upon touching the 
button with his foot causes all the 
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Alarm box erected on the exterior of 
building containing the gong for record- 
ing disturbances. 


outlets from the bank to be auto- 
matically locked. This probably is 
the most practical form of protec- 
tion available today, for upon being 
requested to deliver the bank’s 
money the teller is perfectly free 
to do so, knowing that the thief 
will not be able to leave the build- 
ing and the moment he leaves the 
wicket or desk, an alarm can be 


Wooden doors outside main steel doors of a vault containing the wire for protection. 
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shouted that will instantly warn 
everybody in the bank without any 
particular risk to any one indivi- 
dual. In this system the exits are 
held in check or held open by a live 
current which, should it for some 
reason run down, would automatic- 
ally notify the personnel by holding 
the doors closed, thereby warning 
them that their system is out oi 
order. 

Should a hold-up man force the 
officials into the vault as has so 
often been the case, if the banker 
has previously closed the exits the 
sight of people climbing out 
through windows or trying to force 
the doors open would naturally 
draw attention to themselves and 
result in their detention for an ex- 
planation at least. 

The various red light warnings 
unless very frequently tested can 
be out of order without anybody 
knowing it, and when the vital mo- 
ment comes for their use fail to 
register as required. Push buttons 
controlling these different protec- 
tions or cautions can be placed any- 
where around the bank wherever 
there is any possibility of a day- 
light hold-up being attempted. 

Where the vault is located in 
the basement or where it has to 
be approached over a path which 
is not completely visible from the 
door of the vault to the general 
banking quarters, one of the steps 
or a portion of the flooring should 
have a buzzer located underneath 
it so that the vault custodian is al- 
ways warned in advance of the 
approach of anyone. This, of 
necessity should be made as incon- 
spicuous as possible, so that any- 
body approaching could not readily 
avoid giving this quiet alarm. 

As regards night attacks, the 
regulation watchman’s clocks scat- 
tered throughout the building which 
are used in both mercantile and 
banking houses are a good prac- 
tical form of protection for they 
instinctively keep a watchman on 
his job and if he ‘is a reliable man: 
this actually forms one of the best 
protections that can be had. 

Electric vault. protection natu- 
rally divides itself under three head- 
ings. First, the wiring of the gen- 
eral surface of the vault and the 
protection over the face of the door, 
which if tampered with rings a 
warning in the local police station, 
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Indicator on exterior of vaults which 
shows if electric system is working or 
otherwise. 


or in the homes of various execu- 
tives of the bank. This arrange- 
ment frequently depends upon mak- 
ing a circuit or connection between 
electric wires which the skillful 
bank robber has been able to cir- 
cumvent where it consists of a live 
system of not too delicate a quality 
wherein the electricity is always in 
flow and only gives the warning 
when the circuit is more or less 
violently broken. This has been 
looped with success a number of 
times and the warning not recorded. 

The next system consists of 
either wiring the entire exterior, 
sides, top and bottom of the vault 
and placing a layer on the door 
itself, or placing a wood door out- 
side the steel door all connected to 
ring in a central station. This has 
to be tested both night and morn- 
ing by the bank officials, thus prov- 
ing that it is in good order and for 
which service a daily rental is 
charged. This system is very good 
when carried out by one of the big 
reputable companies handling this 
form of protection. In the event 
of an alarm being recorded in the 
central station two watchmen are 
immediately dispatched to the bank 
where they are admitted by the 
watchmen, or carry with them 
means of access. They make an 
inspection and most frequently this 
is accomplished with such speed 
that the marauders are not able to 
get away with their booty before 
they are captured or frightened 
away empty handed. 

The risk of this system is that 
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if the robbers have a number of 
confederates and know the system 
is in operation they may have some 
of their cohorts lie in wait for these 
messengers and attack them; or 
they can dress two men to imper- 
sonate the representatives of the 
electric protection company and vis- 
it the bank stating an alarm has 
been given, get inside, then over- 
power the watchman and start their 
attack upon the vault, with the 
hope of getting through before the 
warning to the central station can 
summon the genuine representa- 
tives. Of course, these are what 
might be termed long distance pos- 
sibilities, but they are actual and are 
worth considering, although no sys- 
tem is perfect. 

. The third system consists of lay- 
ers of wire preferably built into the 
concrete as these walls are con- 
structed, also in the roof, the floor 
and in the structure of the door, 
for which the current is supplied 
by suitable batteries. The batter- 
ies are themselves located within 
the vault. There is also an indi- 
cator on the outside of the vault to- 
gether with a powerful gong, which 
is kept from ringing only when the 
current is flowing through all of 
these wires. Immediately this cur- 
rent is tampered with in any way 
the gong is sounded. Like other 
systems this is not absolutely per- 
fect, but it has many advantages 
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that justly give to it the right to 
be judged equally with the central 
station system. 

For instance, the gong box on 
the outside of the building is lo- 
cated ‘at some point where 
it is difficult of access, and if 
reached cannot be tampered with 
without releasing the gong. For 
example, attempts have been made 
to pour in slowly some thick heavy 
substance like sand, or molasses, 
which would automatically deaden 
the gong, but within the box are 
very small balancing plates similar 
to those in cigar ash trays where 
the slightest weight tips the plate 
thereby releasing the current. The 
mechanism is so adjusted that the 
change in resistance immediately 
releases the gong. 

Should the batteries run down 
the gong is released, for the gong 
is controlled by a spring which is 
only held in check by a live magnetic 
attraction which automatically dis- 
appears the moment the strength 
of the current varies in the slight- 
est degree. 

Like the central station or man- 
power guard system the wiring ar- 
rangements can be attached to all 
of the combinations on the door 
so that should these be turned to 
the slightest degree the warning is 
given. The arrangement of wiring 
in the vault walls is such that 
should any heat be applied, even 


Sketches indicating arrangements for installing light signal in or above the cornice 
over the tellers wicket. 
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The effect of heat on a piece of hard- 
ened steel. Results of three minutes’ 
effort. 


the heat of an ordinary match, the 
gong would be released. 

The writer recently had a very 
interesting experience in connection 
with two of the largest vaults in 
New York City, which it was de- 
sired to enlarge materially. To 
connect the enlarged quarters of 
the existing vault necessitated cut- 
ting through the walls of the pres- 
ent vault in each of these institu- 
tions. In the one case where the 
lining was a 31-inch thickness of a 
solid metal the oxyacetylene flame 
went through in forty-nine seconds. 
In the other case where it was four 
inches thick of laminated metal, it 
took approximately four minutes 
after removing one of the screws, 
and from this point on the cutting 
was made at the rate of about one 
inch a minute. The speed with 
which this cutting could be made 
with equipment very little larger 
than could readily be carried about 
in a suitcase makes it obvious that 
any warning, electric or otherwise, 
that will readily frustrate an at- 
tack by heat on a vault is vitally 
necessary and many of the systems 
here outlined have this qualification. 

This electric system, of course, 
requires a small amount of atten- 
tion in the morning, otherwise the 
gong would be going off at all 
hours of the day. Through careless- 
ness or complicity on the part of 
people inside the bank the system 
might not always be working, but 
with the indicator on the outside 
of the vault as it is, and with some 
responsible officer delegated to 
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examine it before departing at night 
the risk is slight. This type of 
system does now and then go off 
nevertheless when it is not wanted, 
but that in its way is not a bad de- 
fect; in fact, it is not unusual for 
some banks to sound the alarm on 
particular days to test the system. 
It is a very good method of check- 
ing up to ascertain if it is working 
properly and at the same time to 
advertise throughout the commu- 
nity that there is an active watch- 
man guarding the vaults of the bank 
at all times. 

Various devices for the wiring, 
such as layers of tin foil separated 
by very thin sheets of perforated 
gutta percha, which at the slightest 
application of heat or pressure 
cause a connection to be made or 
b-oken, and various rearrangements 
of this same principle are the basis 
of the different patented systems 
that have been successfully em- 
ployed. 
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Regarding the batteries running 
down, there has now been placed 
on the market a battery which will 
last without refilling, under a guar- 
antee for ten years, which covers 
the trouble from which old batter- 
ies used to suffer. 

In other words, electricity as a 
form of protection has arrived and 
has come to stay. Improvements 
are being made in it almost daily, 
but it has the advantage that it can 
be introduced into existing build 
ings, vaults, etc., without much 
trouble. The time is coming soon 
when this will be carried to such a 
point of perfection that except for 
the attack of a mob wherein alarms 
are of no value (as the alarm would 
only be heard by the attackers them- 
selves), electricity will have so es- 
tablished itself as a weapon of bank 
defense against attacks as to make 
the bank vault almost impregnable 
because of the publicity given by 
this efficient servant—electricity. 


The vault protection applied after the vault had been working. Wires are behind 
the wood panelling. 
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Changes Among Bank Officers 


OLLOWING is a list of 
changes in institutions which 
are members of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, re- 
ported to the JouRNAL from Sep- 
tember 26 to November 24, inclu- 
sive. Members will confer a favor 
by notifying this department imme- 
diately of any changes. Publica- 
tion will be made only on receipt of 
information direct from members. 


ALABAMA 


Huntsville — E. W. McLeod 
elected vice-president Henderson 
National Bank. 


ARKANSAS 


St. Charles—S. B. Dennison 
elected president Bank of St. 
Charles, to succeed C. F. Bauer. 

Stuttgart—A. B. Banks elected 
president First National Bank, to 
succeed S. R. Morgan, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alhambra—W. H._ Bedford 
elected cashier First National Bank. 

Calipatria—C. T. McKeehan, 
formerly cashier First National 
Bank, elected vice-president and 
cashier. 

Glendora—E. E. Gard elected 
president First National Bank, to 
succeed A. M. Bernhardt, resigned. 

Los Angeles—J. Dabney Day 
elected vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Los Angeles—Morris Klein, sec- 
retary and assistant cashier Union 
Bank & Trust Company, resigned ; 
A. L. Lathrop now secretary, P. C. 
Turman, assistant secretary. 

Pasadena—E. J. Pvle. vice-presi- 
dent National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, resigned. 

Pasadena—Dr. John Willis Baer 
elected president Union National 
Bank. 

Pasadena—H. I. Stuart, formerly 
president Union Trust & Savings 
Bank, elected chairman executive 
committee, and succeeded as presi- 
dent by Dr. Iohn 

San Francisco—A. E. Sbarboro 
and Max F. Roesti elected vice- 
president Italian-American Bank. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs—Willis R. 
Armstrong, formerly cashier Col- 
orado Springs National Bank, 


elected president; Carl C. Fingel, 
formerly assistant cashier, now 
cashier. 

Denver—Frank Denison, presi- 
dent Drovers National Bank, re- 
signed. 

Denver—Frank Denison elected 
vice-president Hamilton National 
Bank. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bristol—Joseph B. Sessions 
elected president Bristol Trust 
Company, to succeed William E. 
Sessions, deceased. 


FLORIDA 
Tallahassee—G. W. Saxon, for- 
merly president Capital City Bank, 
elected chairman of board; D. M. 
Lowry, now president; O. C. Col- 
lins elected vice-president, to suc- 
ceed J. A. Ball, resigned. 
GEORGIA 
Brunswick—R. H. Strain, for- 
merly assistant cashier, elected 
cashier Glynn County Bank, to suc- 
ceed F. E. Decker, resigned. 


IDAHO 

Caldwell—Jay Gibson elected 
vice-president Western National 
Bank; I. M. McCarthy, cashier. 

Cascade—William Mickelsen 
elected cashier Inter-Mountain 
State Bank to succeed C. A. Smith, 
resigned. 

Driggs—C. B. Walker elected 
president First National Bank. 

Nampa—A. J. Grosscup elected 
vice-president First National Bank ; 
J. W. Biggane, cashier. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago—J. W. Lynch appointed 
assistant cashier First National 
Bank; Albert C. C. Timm, assistant 
cashier, resigned. 

Chicago—William L. Martin 
elected assistant cashier South Side 
State Bank. 

Chicago—James R. Leavell, for- 
merly vice-president First National 
Bank in St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo., 
elected vice-president Continental 
& Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago. 

Chicago—J. S. Macfarren elected 


assistant cashier Continental & 
Commerical Trust & Savings 
Bank; Benjamin Bills, assistant 
secretary, 
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Jerseyville—Theodore S. Chap- 
man elected president Jersey State 
Bank, to succeed Charles S. White, 
resigned. 

Lovington—E. G. Coon elected 
cashier First National Bank. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—Ralph K. Smith 
appointed cashier Fletcher Ameri- 
can National Bank, with title of 
vice-president and cashier. 

Monrovia—Everett Ryan re- 
signed as cashier First National 
Bank. 

IOWA 


Ackley—R. R. Hadley elected 
vice-president Farmers State Bank. 

Batavia—George W. Jager 
elected cashier Batavia Savings 
Bank, to succeed Fred L. Bissell, 
resigned. 

Cedar Rapids—Charles C. Kun- 
ing elected cashier Cedar Rapids 
National Bank, to succeed Kent C. 
Ferman, deceased. 

Colfax—B. F. Van Dyke ap- 
pointed assistant cashier Citizens 
State Bank. 

Deep River—H. W. Hatter, for- 
merly cashier First National Bank, 
elected president to succeed J. R. 
Morris; R. P. Wilhite, now cashier. 

Des Moines—John H. Gibson 
elected president Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank, to succeed Gilger E. Mc- 
Kinnon, deceased. 

Hubbard—Theodore Guenther 
appointed assistant cashier First 
National Bank. 

Keokuk—M. E. Tate elected 
cashier Security State Bank, to 
succeed E. A. French, resigned. 

Lacona—James H. Titus elected 
cashier Farmers Savings Bank; A. 
E. Rodgers, assistant cashier. 

Orient—Paul E. Hunter elected 
cashier Orient Savings Bank; Liz- 
zie Nemeyer, assistant cashier. 


Sheldon—W. P. Iverson, for- 
merly cashier Sheldon National 
Bank, elected president; H. P. 


Mousel, now cashier. 

Sioux City—Craig Van Dyke 
elected vice-president Sioux Na- 
tional Bank. 

Ulmer—Alfred P. Garnatz 
elected cashier Farmers Savings 
Bank. 

Webb—J. H. Stewart, formerly 
assistant cashier Citizens National 
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Bank, elected cashier, E. N. Mc- 
Mullen, now assistant cashier. 


KANSAS 


Pittsburg—Edgar C. Webber, 
formerly assistant cashier National 
Bank of Pittsburg, elected cashier 
to succeed A. H. Lanyon, deceased ; 
R. L. Pate, now assistant cashier. 

Topeka—John D. Mossman 
elected cashier Central National 
Bank. 

KENTUCKY 


Louisville—W. F. Woodward 
elected vice-president Kentucky 
Title Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. 

LOUISIANA 

New Orleans—H. A. Cleaver 
elected cashier American Bank & 
Trust Company, to succeed A. P. 
Frymire, resigned. 


MARYLAND 
Pikesville—T. Earl Steffey 
elected cashier Pikesville National 
Bank, to succeed Frederick O. 
Scherf, resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston—-Carlos W. Tyler and 
Ernest T. Pelton elected assistant 
cashiers Citizens National Bank. 

Boston—Morris D. Waldman 
elected vice-president Hub Trust 
Company. 

Boston—George W. Simpson ap- 
pointed assistant cashier National 
Union Bank. 

Boston—John H. Symonds, for- 
merly cashier Second National 
Bank, elected vice-president ; Frank 
H. Wright, formerly assistant 
cashier, now cashier; Herbert E. 
Stone, first assistant cashier; Aaron 
B. Fletcher, Harry H. Briggs, 
Charles J. Lennihan, Jr. and Alex- 
ander Winsor assistant cashiers. 

Malden—Philip L. Wheeler, for- 
merly assistant cashier Second Na- 
tional Bank, elected cashier to suc- 
ceed William T. Halliday, resigned. 

North Adams—Burton A. Mil- 
ler elected treasurer Hoosac Sav- 
ings Bank, to succeed W. M. Rich- 
mond, resigned. 

Worcester—Dwight S. Pierce, 
formerly assistant treasurer, Wor- 
cester County Institution for Sav- 
ings, elected treasurer to succeed 
Albert L. Stratton, deceased. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek—Fred Wells elected 
vice-president Merchants Savings 
Bank; H. A, Rowles, formerly 


cashier, elected vice-president; L. 
J. Kuehnle, now cashier. 

Eaton Rapids—Henry C. Minnie 
elected president Michigan State 
Bank, to succeed H. H. Hamilton, 
resigned. 

Litchfield—Jesse Kaiser ap- 
pointed assistant cashier Litchfield 
State Savings Bank. 

Marshall—V. C. Morgan ap- 
pointed assistant cashier First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Negaunee—Philip Levine elected 
president Negaunee National Bank. 


MINNESOTA 

Edgerton—A. H. Jansen, for- 
merly cashier State Bank, elected 
vice-president, C. H. Keller, now 
cashier. 

Hutchinson—L. A. Ritter elected 
president Hutchinson State Bank, 
to succeed S. J. Boelter, resigned. 

Minneapolis—B. V. Moore 
elected cashier Federal Reserve 
Bank. * 

Nashwauk—Joseph C. Malley 
elected cashier American National 
Bank, to succeed C. J. Van Brunt, 
resigned. 

Park Rapids—A. G. Wedge and 
George H. French elected vice- 
presidents First National Bank. 

Sauk Centre—F. W. Sprague, 
formerly cashier First National 
Bank, elected active vice-president ; 
C. W. Goodsell, now cashier. 

Winona—William T. Luedke, as- 
sistant cashier Merchants Bank of 
Winona, resigned. 

Worthington—C. J. Kall, for- 
merly cashier Citizens National 
Bank, elected vice-president ; D. W. 
Phillips, now cashier. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Purvis—F. H. Jordan elected 

vice-president Lamar County Bank ; 

to succeed James Hand, resigned. 

Meridan—J. E. Reed, vice-presi- 
dent Citizens National Bank, re- 
signed. 

MISSOURI 

Knox City—Ernest Tate elected 
cashier Home Bank, to succeed M. 
E. Tate, resigned. 

St. Louis—C. Hobart Chace, for- 
merly assistant cashier First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, elected 
vice-president; Lawson M. Watts 
and R. Palmer McElroy elected 
assistant cashiers. 

St. Louis—William G. Lackey, 
vice-president Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, resigned; Daniel 
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W. Jones elected assistant secre- 
tary. 

Union—Miss O. V. Schuster 
elected assistant cashier Farmers 
Bank, to succeed A. C. Prater, re- 
signed. 

MONTANA 

Conrad—R. J. Kelly, assistant 
cashier Pondero Valley State Bank, 
resigned. 

Great Falls—Frank E. Givens 
elected vice-president West Side 
State Bank, to succeed John 
Shubert, deceased. 

Sheridan—B. A. Russell, cashier 
Sheridan State Bank, resigned. 


NEBRASKA 

Adams—George E. Hall elected 
cashier First National Bank. 

Arthur—R. H. Barber, formerly 
cashier Arthur State Bank, elected 
vice-president ; K. W. Barber, for- 
merly assistant cashier, now 
cashier. 

Macon—William C. Osterlund 
elected cashier Macon State Bank. 
to succeed S. E. Ayer, resigned. 

Randolph—W. C. Klein elected 
cashier Farmers State Bank. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Keene—Windsor H. Goodnow 
elected president Ashuelot Na- 
tional Bank. 


NEW JERSEY 
Ridgefield Park—B. C. Diekman 
appoirted secretary and treasurer 
Ridgefield Park Trust Company, to 
succeed R. J. Barnett, resigned: 
Walton Carron appointed assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 


NEW YORK 

Babylon—Guilford C. Abbott. 
formerly assistant cashier Bank of 
Babylon, elected c.shier to succeed 
E. J. Heartt, resigned. 

New York—James A. McCrea, 
vice-president Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, resigned. 

New York—A. H. Planteroth 
elected assistant cashier Bank of 
United States. 

New York—Alfred .C. Andrews 
and Robert I. Barr elected vice- 
presidents Chase National Bank; 
Edwin A. Lee, William E. Purdy, 
George H. Saylor and M. Hadden 
Howell, formerly assistant cashiers, 
elected assistant vice-presidents; 
William P. Holly, formerly assis- 
tant cashier, elected cashier ; Martin 
L. L. Henry elected auditor. 

New York—C, M. DuPuy elected 
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chairman of board Chelsea Ex- 
change Bank. 

New York—Guernsey R. Jewett 
appointed cashier Columbia Bank, 
to succeed Walter S. Griffith, re- 
signed. 

New York—Kenneth D. Hull ap- 
pointed assistant secretary Fidelity- 
International Trust Company. 

New York—George L. Hamilton 
elected vice-president Gotham Na- 
tional Bank. 

New York—George S. Jones ap- 
pointed vice-president Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 
Irvin J. Greene. Valentine H. Sea- 
man, Edward Barker Horne, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Russell and James 
Irving ‘Bush appointed assistant 
secretaries Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. 

New York—Franz Meyer, for- 
merly assistant cashier National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, 
appointed second vice-president; 
Ira W. Aldom, William S. Graves 
and Eugene M. Prentice appointed 
assistant cashiers. 

New York—James C. Martine 
and Wilbert Ward appointed assis- 
tant cashiers National City Com- 


pany. 
Oneida—S. I. Chittenden elected 


secretary and treasurer Madison 
County Trust & Deposit Company, 
to succeed C. Clark, resigned. 

Utica—Harry A. Hilsinger, for- 
merly secretary Savings Bank of 
Utica, elected secretary and treas- 
urer; R. C. Van Denbergh, second 
vice-president. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Durham—L. D. Kirkland, for- 
merly assistant cashier The Fidelity 
Bank, elected cashier to succeed 
Col. S. W. Minor, resigned; H. O. 
Clark, now assistant cashier. 

Kinston—D. F. Wooten elected 
president First National Bank, W. 
B. Harvey, cashier. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Beach—F. E. Cratsenberg elected 
vice-president First National Bank. 

Bowdon—Verne Wells, formerly 
vice-president Farmers & Mer- 
chants State Bank, elected presi- 
dent; E. C. Brundige, now vice- 
president. 

Bowman—H. H. Home elected 
cashier State Bank of Bowman, to 
succeed H. E. Wirch, resigned. 

New Salem—A. S. Meier and E. 
M. Rick appointed assistant cashiers 
Union Farmers State Bank. 


Olga—C. B. McMillan elected 
president First State Bank; Philip 
Gendreau, vice-president; Thomas 
Gregan, cashier. 


OHIO 


Cleveland—M. J. Fleming and 
F. J. Zurlinden appointed deputy 
governors Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. 

Cleveland—Vincent A. Conkey, 
formerly assistant cashier, elected 
second vice-president Northern Na- 
tional Bank. 


OKLAHOMA 

Aline—W. Guy Parker elected 
cashier Aline State Bank, to suc- 
ceed R. C. Arrington, resigned. 

Bristow—Earl Durham and C. 
M. Humphrey appointed assistant 
cashiers First National Bank. 

Carnegie—G. D. Jones appointed 
assistant cashier Farmers State 
Bank, to succeed William Hull, re- 
signed. 

Healdton—D. R. Russell elected 
vice-president First National Bank. 

Miami—W. S. O’Bannon, for- 
merly active vice-president Miami 
State Bank, elected president to 
succeed G. W. Dixon. 

Mooreland—Victor H. Casad 
elected cashier Security State Bank, 
to succeed Alan Appelget, re- 
signed. 

Spiro—A. D. Booth appointed 
assistant cashier First National 
Bank. 

Willow—H. C. Ford elected vice- 
president First State Bank; H. F. 
Young elected cashier, to succeed 
R. H. Barker, resigned. 


OREGON 

Arlington—Charles F. Story ap- 
pointed assistant cashier Arlington 
National Bank. 

Crane—E. L. Wallace, formerly 
cashier Crane State Bank, elected 
president; Franklyn Varien, now 
cashier. 

Merrill—George J. Walton elect- 
ed cashier First National Bank, to 


- succeed E. M. Bubb, resigned. 


Portland—Charles A. McLean 
elected vice-president Ladd & Til- 
ton Bank. 

Silverton—M. G. Gunderson 
elected cashier Coolidge & Mc- 
Claine, to succeed F. E. Callister, 
resigned. 

Vale—Hugh McCall elected 
cashier United States National 
Bank. 
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PENNSYLVANIA _ 


Olney—John C. Hummel elected 
assistant treasurer Olney Bank & 
Trust Company. 

Philadelphia—James A. Duffy, 
Francis J. Rue, Paul B. Detwiler 
and Harry L. Hilyard appointed 
assistant cashiers Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank. 

Pittsburg—A. P. Martin, for- 
merly secretary and treasurer Ter- 
minal Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
elected assistant secretary Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company. 

Pittsburgh—William F. Woeste- 
hoff elected secretary and treasurer 
Terminal Trust Company, to suc- 
ceed A. P. Martin, resigned. 

Pittsburgh—John M. Luther ap- 
pointed assistant cashier Farmers 


Deposit National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Providence—Arnold B. Chace, 
president Westminster Bank, re- 
signed. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Camp Crook—A. R. McDermott, 
formerly cashier Little Missouri 
Bank, elected first vice-president ; 
A. C. Frohlich, formerly assistant 
cashier, now cashier, DeWitt Mal- 
vin, assistant cashier. 

Deadwood—W. E. Adams elect- 
ed president First National Bank, 
to succeed D. A. McPherson, de- 
ceased. 

Dell Rapids—Edwin Florell, for- 
merly assistant cashier Home Na- 
tional Bank, elected cashier to suc- 
ceed Fred Bowles, resigned. 

Lane—Henry M. Olson elected 
president Farmers State Bank. 

Milbank—G. C. Middlebrook 
elected president First National 
Bank, to succeed F. B. Roberts, re- 
signed. 

Ramona—F. O. Palmer elected 
cashier Ramona State Bank. 

Ree Heights—Wilbur Meigs ap- 
pointed assistant cashier Guaranty 
State Bank. 


TEXAS 


Belton — George W. Taylor 
elected chairman of board Belton 
National Bank; W. W. James, for- 
merly cashier, elected president to 
succeed J. Z. Miller, deceased; 
Ghent Carpenter, formerly assis- 
ant cashier, now cashier; Kyle 
Hamblen, assistant cashier. 

Corsicana — Lloyd G. Kerr 
elected assistant cashier First State 
Bank. 
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Houston—Carter Stewart elected 
assistant cashier Houston Na- 
tional Bank. 

Houston—Samuel Levy elected 
active vice-president Peoples State 
Bank. 

Lockhart—Roy T. Clark elected 
assistant cashier Lockhart National 
Bank. 

Sour Lake—J. C. Garrison elect- 
ed cashier Citizens National Bank, 
to succeed M. E. Connolly; H. H. 
Marble elected assistant cashier, to 
succeed J. H. Hain. 


UTAH 


Oasis—Herman Pederson elected 
cashier State Bank of Oasis. 


VIRGINIA 

Richmond—C. R. Burnett, for- 
merly vice-president First National 
Bank, elected first vice-president ; 
S. E. Bates, Jr., formerly assistant 
cashier, now vice-president. 

Richmond—Richard H. Smith, 
formerly president Planters Na- 
tional Bank, elected chairman of 
board; W. Meade Addison, now 
president. 

WASHINGTON 

Concrete—George A. Campbell 
elected cashier State Bank of Con- 
crete, to succeed H. T. Watts, re- 


signed. 
Dayton—J. L. Dumas _ elected 
president Broughton National 


Bank, to succeed C. J. Broughton, 
deceased; A. P. Cahill, formerly 
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cashier, elected vice-president; S. 
Zeno Varnes, cashier; P. E. Cahill, 
assistant cashier. 

Everett—A. R. Metz elected 
vice-president Citizens Bank & 
Trust Company. 

Pullman—J. N. Scott elected 
vice-president and cashier Pullman 
State Bank. 

Seattle—A. Brygger elected 
cashier The Marine Bank; C. E. 
McDowell, assistant cashier. 

Spokane—A. W. Lindsay, for- 
merly vice-president Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank, elected president to 
succeed Thomas H. Brewer, de- 
ceased; Joseph Baily, formerly 
cashier, elected vice-president and 
cashier; A. R. Charles and E. K. 
Barnes appointed assistant cashiers: 

Tekoa—F. C. Poole _ elected 
cashier Citizens State Bank, to suc- 
ceed R. S. Kalbleisch, resigned. 

Wentachee—M. J. Flynn elected 
cashier Wentachee Valley Bank. 

Winona—C. K. Bell elected 
cashier Bank of Winona, to succeed 
J. H. Detling, resigned. 

Yakima—C. B. Donovan, for- 
merly cashier First National Bank, 
elected vice-president; James A. 
Loudon, formerly assistant cashier, 
now cashier. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Mill Creek—George Ward 
elected cashier Bank of Mill Creek, 
to succeed G. Preston Russell, re- 
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signed; Guy R. Miller, now assist- 
ant cashier. 

New Martinsville—G. M. Wood, 
formerly assistant cashier Wetzel 
County Bank, elected cashier; C. 
W. Berger, now assistant cashier. 

Point Pleasant—C. C. Bowyer, 
formerly cashier Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, elected president to 
succeed John McCulloch, deceased ; 
T. Stribling, now cashier. 


WISCONSIN 


Arcadia—W. T. Luedke elected 
cashier Farmers State Bank; M. J. 
Kamla, assistant cashier. 

Galesville—R. H. Ashley assis- 
tant cashier Bank of Galesville, re- 
signed. 

Janesville — William Bladon 
elected president Merchants & Sav- 
ings Bank, to succeed W. S. Jef- 
fries, deceased; S. M. Smith elected 
vice-president and cashier. 

Milwaukee—Robert Camp, vice- 
president First Wisconsin Trust 
Company, resigned. 

Port Washington—Norman E. 
Henze, formerly assistant cashier 
cashier Port Washington State 
Bank, elected cashier to succeed 
Henry J. Adams, resigned ; C. Don- 
ald Hill, now assistant cashier. 

Wittenberg — Melvin Schlytter, 
formerly assistant cashier Citizens 
State Bank, elected cashier to suc- 
ceed H. R. Schlytter ; Irenus Jacob- 
son, now assistant cashier. 


Mortuary Record of Association Members 


REPORTED FROM OcTOBER 26 TO NovEMBER 24, 1920 


Brickson, Peter E., president Mc- 
Farland State Bank, McFarland, 
Wis. 

Davis, Charles S., president Ply- 
mouth Savings Bank, Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Davis, Z. D., president Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

Delph, Richard W., cashier Ken- 
tucky Title Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Harding, Chester, cashier Ex- 
change Bank, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Hiscock, Charles E., chairman of 
board Ann Arbor Savings Bank, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Kraemer, Louis, vice-president and 
cashier Franklin Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

McIntyre, 


James, vice-president 


Melrose Trust Company, Mel- 
rose, Mass. 


McLemore, Ernest E., president 
Phoenix National Bank, Colum- 
bia, Tenn. 

Peachy, William S., vice-president 
Seattle National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Phillips, J. M., cashier Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Potter, Charles A., vice-president 
West Newton Savings Bank, 
West Newton, Mass.: director 
Tremont Trust Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Price, Thomas F., president Peo- 
ples National Bank, Greenport, 
N. Y. 

Proctor, James, director Indiana 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Scheerer, William, Jr., assistant 
cashier Union National Bank, 
Newark, N. J. 


Sheffield, J. W., president Bank of 
Commerce, Americus, Ga. 

Smith, Henry B., vice-president and 
director First National Bank, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Summers, Charles O., president 
Citizens Bank, Barnesville, Ga. 


Tanner, Spencer N., vice-president 
Citizens National Bank, Albion, 
N. Y 

Thayer, William F., president First 
National Bank, Concord, N. H. 

Van Derbeek, J. N., president Som- 
erville Trust Company, Somer- 
ville, N. J. 

Walt, Henry K., president Jenkins- 
town Trust Company, Jenkins- 
town, Pa. 

White, George I., cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Marion, N. C. 


| 
| 


Legal Department 


Thomas B. Paton 


General Counsel 


Maturity of Time Paper Falling Due on Saturday 


HERE an interest-bearing 

time note payable at a 

bank by its terms falls 

due on Saturday and is 
presented for payment on Monday, 
according to custom and by virtue 
of the provision of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act that “instruments 
falling due or becoming payable on 
Saturday are to be presented for 
payment on the next succeeding 
business day,” questions sometimes 
arise between presenting and payor 
banks, where the maker has funds 
ready on Saturday, especially where 
the instrument is for any consid- 
erable amount, as to whether inter- 
est is collectible for the two added 
days. The presenting bank deems 
it its duty to demand the extra two 
days’ interest on, the theory that 
the instrument, by force of law, 
does not actually mature until 
Monday and to support its position 
points to Section 85 of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act, which pro- 
vides: 

Sec. 85. Every negotiable instrument 
is payable at the time fixed therein with- 
out grace. When the day of maturity 
falls upon Sunday, or a holiday, the 
instrument is payable on the next suc- 
ceeding business day. Instruments fall- 
ing due *(or becoming payable) on 
Saturday are to be presented for pay- 
ment on the next succeeding business 
day, except that instruments payable on 
demand may, at the option of the hold- 
er, be presented for payment before 
twelve o’clock noon on Saturday when 
that entire day is not a holiday. 

*The words “or becoming payable” 
have been inserted by the legislatures 
of New York, Kansas, Missouri and 
other states. 


The payor bank on the other 
hand contends on behalf of the 
maker that the instrument actually 
matures on Saturday although pre- 
sentment for payment is postponed 
until Monday and refers to Section 
70 of the Negotiable Instruments 
Act in justification of its conten- 
tion, which is as follows: 

Sec. 70. Presentment for payment is 


not necessary in order to charge the 
person primarily liable on the instru- 


ment; but if the instrument is, by its 
terms, payable at a special place, and he is 
able and willing to pay it there at ma- 
turity, such ability and willingness are 
equivalent to a tender of payment upon 
his part. But except as herein other- 
wise provided, presentment for pay- 
ment is necessary in order to charge the 
drawer and indorsers. 


This question came up a few 
years ago in Boston in a transaction 
where a large issue of interest-bear- 
ing notes of a railroad company, 
made payable at a bank in Boston, 
fell due by their terms on Saturday. 
The notes were held by a trust com- 
pany which presented them on 
Monday but, there being a suff- 
cient deposit on Saturday, the bank 
refused to pay interest for the two 
additional days. After full discus- 
sion of the question the attorneys 
for the _ respective institutions 
agreed that the trust company was 
not entitled to interest after Satur- 
day. The arguments pro and con 
arising out of the above transaction 
were fully set forth and learnedly 
discussed in an article by Professor 
Samuel Williston of the Harvard 
Law School, published in 23 Har- 
vard Law Review 603. who him- 
self reached the conclusion that 
although the question was not free 
from doubt in view of the ambig- 
uity of the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, an interpretation of the statute 
which would deny the collectibility 
of interest for the two additional 
days seemed sound. The article 
also quotes the opinion of the Coun- 
sel of the Boston Clearing House, 
as follows: 


“The language of the statute is not 
clear and until it has been construed by 
the Supreme Court of this Common- 
wealth, we think that the only safe 
course for a bank to pursue, which holds 
a note falling due on Saturday, is to 
present it for payment on Saturday, so 
as to protect itself from any claim for 
negligence by the holder, if the bank 
at which it is payable should have funds 
applicable to its payment on that day. 
If payment is refused on Saturday, the 
collecting bank should present it again 
for payment on Monday so as to charge 
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the indorsers who are entitled to a 
presentment on that day.” 


This led to the passage by the 
Massachusetts legislature of Chap- 
ter 417 of the laws of 1910 which 
amended that portion of the sec- 
tion under discussion to read as 
follows: 


“When the day of maturity falls upon 
Saturday, Sunday, or a holiday, the in- 
strument is payable on the next suc- 
ceeding business day which is not a 
Saturday. Instruments payable on de- 
mand may at the option of the holder 
be presented for payment before twelve 

o’clock noon on Saturday, when that 
entire day is not a holiday, provided, 
however, that no person receiving any 
check, draft, bill of exchange, or prom- 
issory note payable on demand shall 
be deemed guilty of any neglect or 
omission of duty or incur any liability 
for not presenting for payment or ac- 
ceptance or collection such check, draft, 
bill of exchange or promissory note on 
a Saturday; provided, also, that the 
same shall be duly presented for pay- 
ment or acceptance or collection on 
the next succeeding business day.” 

This same question has recently 
arisen between two banks in New 
York and a friendly controversy 
is now pending. Although the 
Massachusetts statute is ten years 
old neither the legislature of New 
York nor of any other state has 
made a similar amendment to its 
law to clear up the alleged am- 
biguity nor has any court decided 
the question so far as we know. 

We propose to examine the argu- 
ments which led-up to the conclu- 
sion that the instruments in ques- 
tion, so far as the maker is con- 
cerned, were payable on Saturday 
but so far as the indorsers are 
concerned, were not presentable for 
payment until Monday. Certainty 
of rule is most desirable and if 
there is any serious doubt upon the 
question, the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act should be amended in 
every state as has been done in 
Massachusetts; on the other hand, 
this would be a laborious under- 
taking, unless necessary, and it may 
be that the Negotiable Instruments 
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struction under which a time instru- 
ment falling due on Saturday may 
reasonably be deemed to have but 
one day of maturity namely, Mon- 
day, not only for the purpose of 
charging indorsers but also for the 
purpose of fixing a time for pay- 
ment by the maker. 


The reasons given by the attor- 
neys in Boston, pro and con, which 
ultimately resulted in their conclu- 
sion that the notes by their terms 
were due on Saturday and the pres- 
ence of funds in the bank where 
payable operated as a tender of 
payment on that day and stopped 
the running of interest, are thus set 
forth in the article by Professor 
Williston : 


“The lawyers consulted agreed in the 
opinion that the trust company was not 
entitled to interest after the Saturday 
on which the notes matured. In support 
of this conclusion it was pointed out 
that by the terms of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law presentment for pay- 
ment is not necessary to charge the 
maker, and that the provisions in regard 
to presentment seem to relate to the 
steps necessary for charging indorsers 
and other persons secondarily liable. 
Furthermore, if it had been the intent 
of the statute to make a note maturing 
on Saturday for all purposes like a 
note maturing on Monday, the second 
sentence of section 85 would probably 
have been framed so as to read ‘when 
the day of maturity falls upon Saturday 
or Sunday, or a holiday, the instrument 
is payable on the next succeeding busi- 
ness day.’ The contrast between - the 
words ‘when the day of maturity falls 
upon Sunday or a holiday’ as used in 
the second sentence of the section with 
the words in the third sentence, ‘Instru- 
ments falling due on Saturday,’ is a 
strong indication that the words ‘falling 
due’ mean something other than having 
the day of maturity fall upon Saturday. 
That is, the words do not mean as the 
words in the preceding sentence do, 
falling due according to the literal tenor 
of the instrument, but according to its 
legal effect. A slight additional argu- 
ment also may be built upon the failure 
to mention Saturday in a subsequent 
section of the Act which provides that 
‘Where the day, or the last day, for 
doing any act herein required or per- 
mitted to be done falls on a Sunday 
or on a holiday, the act may be done 
on the next succeeding secular or 
business day.’ 

“On the other hand it was urged 
on behalf of the trust company that the 
uniform custom of banks, since the 
enactment of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, had been to treat instru- 
ments maturing on Saturday as if they 
were payable on Monday. The anomaly 
was also strongly urged of regarding 
a note as dishonored by the maker so 
far as his own liability was concerned 
on Saturday, when, so far as the liabili- 
ties of parties secondarily liable were 


Act will permit of a different con- ° 


‘concerned, the maker had not dishon- 
ored the note, and could not dishonor 
it until Monday. An action brought 
against the maker on Monday morning 
would then not be premature, though 
so far as the indorsers were concerned 
the maker had not yet dishonored the 
note. The law merchant prior to the 
Negotiable Instruments Law certainly 
contained no _ precedent warranting 
such a result. The practical inconveni- 
ence which would follow from the 
construction given by counsel to the 
statute was also noticed. If that con- 
struction is sound every instrument 
falling due on Saturday and bearing 
indorsements must be presented on 
Monday in order to charge the indors- 
ers, but in order to start interest run- 
ning, and in order to make sure that 
no chance of securing payment is lost, 
presentment must also be made on Sat- 
urday, if the instrument is by its terms 
payable at a particular place. 

“Though the question is not free from 
doubt, since clear language must be re- 
quired to justify a result which is cer- 
tainly an anomaly in the law of nego- 
tiable paper, yet on the whole the con- 
struction given by the eminent counsel 
consulted in the matter seems sound. 
The opinion of Mr. Crawford is in 
conformity with this view, although he 
does not seem to have perceived the 
anomalous result of not only authoriz- 
ing but requiring presentment for pay- 
ment in order to charge indorsers on 
a day other than that on which the 
instrument was legally due.” 


Notwithstanding this question 
has been fully considered by emi- 
nent Boston attorneys representing 
opposing interests who have agreed 
in the conclusion that under the 
Negotiable Instruments Act an in- 
terest-bearing time note falling due 
by its terms on Saturday is pay- 
able on that day so far as the mak- 
er is concerned and his liability for 
interest then ceases upon tender of 
payment, although presentment for 
payment to hold the indorsers must 
be made on Monday, the following 
considerations would seem to sup- 
port a contrary conclusion: 


1. Itis not reasonable to assume 
that the legislature intended two 
days for payment; Monday for the 
purpose of presentment to hold in- 
dorsers but Saturday for the pur- 
pose of tender of payment by the 
maker to stop the running of in- 
terest. Such an intention would 
be contrary to the custom with 
reference to such notes to regard 
Monday as the day of maturity and 
in Massachusetts where the Act 
was thought doubtful in this re- 
spect the legislature has amended 
it and fixed Monday as the single 
day of maturity for all purposes 
by more specific language. 
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2. The impracticability of two 
separate days of maturity with 
respect to maker and indorsers 
respectively and the peculiar and 
serious consequences which would 
follow therefrom as to the duty of 
collecting agents to make present- 
ment on both days and the time for 
bringing suit upon a dishonored 
instrument against maker and in- 
dorsers respectively would make a 
court reluctant to so construe the 
Act if it was susceptible of a dif- 
ferent construction. 

3. A more reasonable construc- 
tion of the Act is one which makes 
the instrument in question mature 
on Monday for all purposes. Sec- 
tion 71 provides that “where the 
instrument is not payable on de- 
mand, presentment must be made 
on the day it falls due.” Section 
85 provides that “instruments fall- 
ing due on Saturday are to be pre- 
sented for payment on the next 
succeeding business day.” Taken 
together, these sections plainly indi- 
cate that the instrument falls due 
or matures on Monday. This being 
so, a tender of payment by the 
maker on Saturday, by having the 
money in bank, would be a tender 
before the note is legally due and 
would not stop the running of 
interest. 


4. We do not see the force of 
the argument that as by the terms 
of the Act, presentment for pay- 
ment is not necessary to charge the 
maker and the provisions in regard 
to presentment relate solely to steps 
to charge the indorsers, therefore 
the provisions fixing maturity on 
Monday for purpose of present- 
ment have relation to the indorsers 
only and the instrument as to the 
right of the maker to pay, falls due 
on Saturday. The rules as to non- 
necessity of presentment as to the 
maker but requiring presentment to 
hold the indorsers have no special 
significance with relation to holi- 
days; they have equal application 
to instruments falling due on any 
day. Their effect is as follows: 
A’s note payable at bank and in- 
dorsed by B is held by C. If C 
fails to make presentment at ma- 
turity, the indorsers are discharged 
but presentment at maturity is not 
necessary to charge A who remains 
liable for principal and interest, ex- 
cept that if he has the funds in 
bank at maturity, this is in legal 
effect a tender of payment that 
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stops the further running of inter- 
est. These rules contemplate only 
one day of maturity, whether it be 
a business day upon which the in- 
strument falls due according to its 
terms or a Saturday in which 
case it must be presented for pay- 
ment on Monday, that being the 
day of maturity fixed by the law 
not only for presentment to hold 
indorsers but. for all purposes. 

5. The contrast is further 
pointed out between the second 
sentence of Section 85 relating to 
Sundays or holidays which reads 
that “when the day of maturity 
falls upon Sunday or a holiday the 
instrument is payable on the next 
succeeding business day” and the 
third sentence relating to Satur- 
days which reads that “instruments 
falling due on Saturday are to be 
presented for payment on the next 
succeeding business day.” This 
contrast, according to the Boston 
attorneys, as embodied in Professor 
Williston’s article “is a strong indi- 
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cation that the words ‘falling due’ 
mean something other than having 
the day of maturity fall upon Sat- 
urday. That is, the words do not 
mean as the words in the preceeding 
sentence do, falling due according 
to the literal tenor of the instru- 
ment, but according to its legal ef- 
fect.” We are unable, like Hudi- 
bras, to “distinguish and divide a 
hair ’twixt South and South-west 
side.” Provisions that an instru- 
ment “matures” or has its “day of 
maturity” or “falls due” on a speci- 
fied day mean one and the same 
thing. It does not seem reasonable 
to ascribe to the legislature an in- 
tention that Monday should be the 
day of maturity in the provision 
“when the day of maturity falls 
upon Sunday or a holiday the in- 
strument is payable on the next 
succeeding business day” and at the 
same time an intention that Satur- 
day should be the day of maturity 
in the provision that “instruments 
falling due on Saturday are to be 
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presented for payment on the next 
succeeding business day.” The suc- 
ceeding business day, Monday, 
being the time fixed for payment 
must necessarily be the day of ma- 
turity or the day the instrument 
falls due, in legal effect. 

We are inclined to take the view, 
until the question is decided dif- 
ferently by some court, if it ever 
is, that under a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act where an interest-bear- 
ing time note made payable at a 
bank falls due by its terms on Sat- 
urday, the instrument matures on 
Monday, not only for the purpose 
of presentment for payment to hold 
indorsers but for all purposes and 
that the fact that there is sufficient 
money in bank on Saturday, when 
by its terms it falls due, is not a 
legal tender that stops the running 
of interest, as the instrument, by 
force of law, is not legally due 
until Monday. 


Stock Dividends by National Banks 


the opinion of Acting At- 

torney General William L. 

Frierson, rendered to the 
Secretary of the Treasury under 
date of October 26, 1920, to the 
effect that National banks cannot 
legally declare stock dividends. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
October 26, 1920. 


Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of April 8, 1920, requesting 
of me an expression of my opinion upon 
the question whether a national banking 
association may increase its capital stock 
by issuing dividends to its shareholders 
out of its surplus or undivided profits. 

It may be assumed that, although not 
so authorized in express terms by its 
charter or the laws of the government 
under which it is organized, a corpora- 
tion may lawfully declare a stock divi- 
dend and thus convert surplus earnings 
into capital unless some charter provision 
or some provision of law expressly or 
by fair inference forbids. Whether na- 
tional banks may declare such dividends 
must be determined by an examination 
of the Acts of Congress providing for 
their organization and for the regulation 
of their business. 

It can not be said that the national 
banking laws expressly authorize banks 
to declare stock dividends. Section 5199, 
Revised Statutes, authorizes the direc- 


is a copy of 


tors, subject to certain restrictions, to 
“declare a dividend of so much of the 
net profits of the association as they 
shall judge expedient.” Since, however, 
a stock dividend can not be declared 
without increasing the capital stock, and 
since the Acts of Congress contain ex- 
plicit provisions as to the manner in 
which the capital stock may be increased, 
a stock dividend can not be lawful unless 
the stock so issued may be provided for 
through an increase of the capital in 
accordance with the terms of these pro- 
visions. The question, then, is whether 
an increase of capital for the purpose 
of converting accumulated earnings into 
capital stock is permitted by the national 
banking laws. Congress has seen fit to 
prescribe, with considerable detail, the 
manner in which the capital stock of a 
national bank may be increased. 

Section 5142 of the Revised Statutes 
is as follows: 

“Any association formed under this 
title may, by its articles of association, 
provide for an increase of its capital 
from time to time, as may be deemed 
expedient, subject to the limitations of 
this title. But the maximum of such 
increase to be provided in the articles of 
association shall be determined by the 
Comptroller of the Currency; and no 
increase of capital shall be valid until 
the whole amount of such increase is 
paid in, and notice thereof has been 
transmitted to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and his certificate obtained 
specifying the amount of such increase 


of capital stock, with his approval there- 
of, and that it has been duly paid in 
as part of the capital of such associa- 
tion.” 

It will be observed that this section 
authorizes a bank, at the time of its 
organization, to provide in its articles 
of association for an increase in the 
future of its capital, fixing a limit to the 
amount of such increase, subject to the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. It is then expressly provided 
that, in exercising the authority so pro- 
vided for, no increase of capital shall be 
valid until the whole amount of such in- 
crease “is paid in,” and that it must be 
certified to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency that this amount “has been duly 
paid in as part of the capital of such asso- 
ciation.” Apparently, it was thought that 
this section did not authorize an increase 
of capital in any case in which such in- 
crease was not provided for in the 
articles of association, and to make pro- 
vision for an increase in cases not pro- 
vided for by the articles of association 
the amendatory act of May 1, 1866, was 
passed, providing— 

“That any national banking associa- 
tion may, with the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, by the 
vote of shareholders owning two-thirds 
of the stock of such association, increase 
its capital stock, in accordance with 
existing laws, to any sum approved by 
the said comptroller, notwithstanding 
the limit fixed in its original articles of 
association and determined by said 
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comptroller; and no increase of the cap- 
ital stock of any national banking asso- 
ciation, either within or beyond the limit 
fixed in its original articles of associa- 
tion, shall be made except in the man- 
ner herein provided.” 

It is thus enacted that no increase of 
capital stock shall be valid unless the 
amount “has been duly paid in as part 
of the capital of such association.” And 
this is coupled with an express prohibi- 
tion against the increase of capital in 
any other manner. The issuance of a 
stock dividend, it has been held, does 
not make the stockholder richer or the 
corporation poorer. It simply changes 
the evidence of the stockholder’s title 
of what he already owned. Towne v. 
Eisner, 245 U. S. 418, 426; Eisner v. 
Macomber, decided March 8, 1920. It 
would seem, therefore, that the mere 
conversion by a corporation of earnings 
which it already owns into capital stock, 
and thus keeping in its business perma- 
nently what it previously was at lib- 


Opinions 


ACCOMMODATION IN- 
DORSEMENT BY BANK OF 
BANKER’S ACCEPTANCE 


While a bank can bind itself by 
indorsement of its own paper it can- 
not be an accommodation indorser, 
and where a bank by agreement 
with a broker buys paper in the 
morning and indorses it back in 
the afternoon for a commission 
such transaction is of accom- 
modation character and ultra vires 
and a_ purchaser with notice 
cannot hold the bank upon such in- 
dorsement—Such paper, however, 
is enforceable against the indorser 
by a holder in due course—Paper 
bearing accommodation bank in- 
dorsements being susceptible of 
marketability, the hidden vice being 
unknown to purchasers, the only 
remedy is through action by super- 
vising authorities. 

From New York—I am desirous of 
securing your opinion whether a bank 
can under the law lend its indorsement 
to a banker’s acceptance. You are prob- 
ably familiar with the procedure by 
which some dealers secure the indorse- 
ment of a strong bank, paying them 
for that purpose, an eighth or a quarter 
of one per cent. It is evident that in 
some cases a broker will enter into an 
agreement with a bank whereby a block 
of bills will be sold in the morning to 
the bank with an agreement to repur- 
chase in the afternoon with the bank’s 
indorsement. This, of course, is merely 


a subterfuge, and the scheme is entered 
into by both the banker and broker, 


erty to distribute among stockholders, 
is not equivalent to paying in an equal 
amount of money as a part of the cap- 
ital of the corporation. No part of it 
has been paid in to the corporation. It 
has been earned by the corporation as a 
profit, and I can not think that the 
conversion of it into capital stock will 
be an increase of capital in the manner 
provided by the Acts of Congress. 

It may be said, of course, that, so far 
as the corporation is concerned, the 
result of declaring a stock dividend is 
not different from what is accomplished 
by declaring a cash dividend which is 
used by the stockholders to pay for ad- 
ditional stock, but I think Congress has 
expressed an intention that it shall be 
done in the one way and not in the 
other. A very good reason, I think, 
which may have moved Congress is that 
a stockholder in a national bank incurs 
a liability for the debts of the bank 
to the extent of the amount of his stock, 
and it may very well have been con- 


of the General 


the first-named receiving a commission 
for such transaction and the second 
having the advantage of a bill in his 
portfolio bearing a strong bank indorse- 
ment, thereby making it a more attrac- 
tive piece of paper. In your opinion, is 
such a transaction legal and can a bank 
engage in such a practice even though 
the bill actually goes into its records 
and out again the same day? 


It is uniformly held that a bank 
cannot be an accommodation in- 
dorser. Johnson v. Charlottesville 
Nat. Bank, 3 Hughes, 657; Bowen 
v. Needles Nat. Bank, 87 Fed. 430. 

A bank in negotiating its paper 
can, of course, bind itself by its in- 
dorsement thereon. First Nat. 
Bank v. Munroe, 69 S.E. (Ga.) 
1123. But, it would seem, that the 
mere subterfuge of buying the 
paper in the morning and indorsing 
it back in the afternoon under an 
agreement so to do, the bank receiv- 
ing a commission for making its in- 
dorsement, would not relieve the 
transaction of its accommodation 
character and any person acquiring 
such paper with notice could not 
hold the bank on its indorsement. 

But if a note or acceptance bear- 
ing the accommodation indorsement 
of a bank is negotiated to a pur- 
chaser for value without notice that 
the indorsement is for accommoda- 
tion, the ultra vires character of the 
act would be no defense and the 
bank would be held liableor such in- 
dorsement to a holder in due course. 
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sidered unwise to permit two-thirds of 
the stockholders to increase this liability 
of the minority by increasing the capital 
stock through the issuance of stock 
dividends. 

Your letter informs me that the fore- 
going is the construction which the 
Comptrollers of the Currency have in the 
past uniformly placed upon these stat- 
utes. If I was less sure of the conclu- 
sion I have reached and felt that the 
question was a doubtful one, I think 
the long-continued construction placed 
upon the law by the administrative de- 
partment would be entitled to sufficient 
weight to fully justify my conclusion. 

My opinion is that national banks 
can not lawfully declare stock dividends, 
Respectfully, 

Wo. L. Frierson, 
Acting Attorney General 


To the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Counsel 


Safford v. Wyckoff, 4 Hill ( N.Y.) 
442; Vallett v. Parker, 6 Wend. 
(N.Y.) 615; Studevant Bros. z. 
Farmers etc., Bank, 95 N.W. 
(Neb.) 819; Credit Co. v. Howe 
Machine Co., 54 Conn. 387. 

Inasmuch as a bank may right- 
fully indorse its own negotiable 
paper and as an accommodation in- 
dorsement would not show upon its 
face any sign of its invalidity, but 
would be enforceable by a holder 
in due course against the indorsing 
bank, it would seem to follow that 
under the procedure outlined, the 
paper itself is susceptible of being 
marketed with the added advantage 
of a strong bank’s indorsement, 
save only in any case where the 
purchaser has knowledge of the 
hidden vice but that, the making 
of such accommodation indorse- 
ments being beyond the powers of a 
bank, the latter would be amenable 
to such action in the way of pro- 
hibition and penalty as the super- 
vising authorities charged with the 
duty of enforcing the law, might 
see fit to impose. 


HOLDER IN DUE COURSE OF 
STOPPED CHECK 


Where the drawer mistakenly is- 
sues his check to the payee in ex- 
change for a forged instrument de- 
livered him by the latter, and then 
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stops payment, he remains liable 
thereon to an innocent purchaser 
for value. 

From Florida—Mr. A, a merchant in 
our ~ accepted a check from a cus- 
tomer for $92, giving in exchange mer- 
chandise and his own personal check for 
$57. Next morning Mr. A presents the 
$92 check at this bank only to find out 
that the signature has been forged. He 
at once stops payment on his own $57 
check. Later Mr. B, another: merchant, 
presents the $57 check for payment, 
having cashed it for the crook who 
forged the first check. Mr. B now finds 
out the $57 check has been stopped and 
in order to collect it, has deposited it 
with one of our local attorneys for 
collection, on the grounds that he is an 
innocent holder in due course. Mr. A 
has already lost his merchandise, and 
his check was obtained as stated above. 
Kindly advise if Mr. B can collect this 
check. 

The check of Mr. A, made pay- 
able to the crook, being a negotia- 
ble instrument, was susceptible of 
negotiation and Mr. B having ac- 
quired same in good faith for value 
by indorsement of the payee, is a 
holder in due course and entitled 
to enforce payment of same for the 
full amount from the drawer, free 
from defense that it was given 
without consideration, namely, in 
exchange for a forged instrument. 
See Section 57 of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act. 


ELIGIBILITY OF WOMAN AS 
NOTARY 


At common law a woman could 
not be a notary but could be made 
eligible by statute in the absence of 
constitutional prohibition—In some 
states, as in Mississippi, the con- 
stitution restricts the holding of of- 
fice to qualified electors and such 
provisions have disqualified women 
from holding the office of notary 
—But under the recent amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, women 
citizens become qualified electors 
and as such eligible to hold the 
office of notary under such consti- 
tutional provisions. 

From Mississippi—We have recently 
had Miss an employee of the 
bank appointed as notary public and 
we are having her take acknowledg- 


ments to documents wherein the bank iS 
interested. * I will appreciate your opin- 


ion as to the legality of a woman_being 
a notary. I have tried hard to find in 
the Code of Mississippi what persons 
are qualified to act as notaries public 
but have not been able to do so. 


At common law, a woman could 
not be a notary. Opinion of Justices, 
165 Mass. 599; Opinion of Justices, 
73 N.H. 621; State v. Davidson, 92 
Tenn. 531, 534. 

A woman can, however, be made 
eligible as notary by statute in the 
absence of constitutional prohibi- 
tion. Thus in Van Dorn v. Menge- 
doht, 59 N.W. (Neb.) 800, the 
court said :— 

“The word ‘persons’ in this statute is 
broad enough to include women and we 
know of no constitutional provision that 
prohibits a woman in this state from 
holding the office of notary public”; and 
in State v. Davidson, 92 Tenn. 531 the 
court said: “All that is needed to en- 
able one to be a de jure female notary 
public is an enabling act of the legis- 
lature.” 

In some states, however, there 
have been constitutional prohibi- 
tions. Thus in Matter of House 
Bill No. 166, 9 Colo. 628 it was held 
that under the Colorado statute 
qualified electors only were eligible 
to the office of notary public and 
that an act providing for the ap- 
pointment of women to such office, 
was unconstitutional. 

In the Mississippi Constitution, 
likewise, it is provided in Section 
250 that “all qualified electors and 
no others, shall be eligible to office, 
except as otherwise provided in this 
Constitution” and Section 106 pro- 
viding for the eligibility of women 
to the office of State Librarian is 
the only exception. 

Prior to August 26, 1920, there- 
fore, a woman by virtue of this 
Constitutional provision was inelig- 
ible to hold the office of notary pub- 
lic in Mississippi; but on that day 
by official proclamation of the 
Secretary of State, the following 
amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States was certified as 
valid, having been ratified by three- 
fourths of the whole number of 
states :-— 

“The right of citizens to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account of 
sex. Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 

Under this, any woman who is a 
citizen of the United States and 
who is of requisite age becomes a 
qualified elector and as such, under 
the Constitution of Mississippi is 
eligible to office including the office 
of notary public. The Notary Pub- 
lic Act (Code 2780 et seq) provides 
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that the Governor may “appoint 
one or more notaries public,” etc. 


HOLDER IN DUE COURSE 
OF STOPPED CHECK 


Where a corporation issues its 
check to an employee, who nego- 
tiates the check for value to a bank 
who acquires same without notice 
or knowledge of any defense there- 
to, the bank is a holder in due course 
and can enforce full payment from 
the drawer corporation, where the 
latter has stopped payment. 


From Florida—On the afternoon re 
June 14, 1920, the Y Company of M 
Florida issued to K, one of their em- 
ployees, a check for $100 on the bank 
at N, Florida, which check was pre- 
sented to us by K when we opened our 
bank on the morning of June 15, which 
we cashed for him. The payment on 
this check was stopped by the Y Com- 
pany, after we had given K the money, 
and a letter from their secretary-treas- 
urer written us under date of July 7th, 
as follows: “Replying to your letter 
of the 3rd inst. with reference to K’s 
check. K, we found after he left, had 
done various things he should not have 
done, such as taking the store’s cash, 
forging the writer’s name to checks, 
charging various things he got for him- 
self to the company in a way so that we 
will have to pay for them, in fact if 
we had paid the $100 check he would 
still owe us several hundred dollars. 
We understand that he is now being 
looked for in several different states for 
forgery, passing worthless checks and 
other things too numerous to mention. 
Therefore, we do not see any reason to 
permit him to owe us $100 more. Trust- 
ing that the above information is what 
you want, we are, 


“Yours very truly,” 


It is our contention that we cashed 
this check on account of our confidence 
in the integrity of the Y Co., and that 
they stopped payment after we had 
cashed the check for K, and that we 
were at the time payment was stopped, 
innocent holders; further that K was an 
employee of theirs and had been for 
some time, and that they could have 
informed themselves of this before giv- 
ing him the check just as well as they 
could have after we had cashed it for 
him. We would like to have your opin- 
ion as to the liability of the Y Company 
upon this check. 


Your bank, having given value to 
the payee of a negotiable check 
without knowledge or notice that 
the drawer had a defense thereto 
is a holder in due course and has a 
clear right of enforcement against 
the drawer for the full amount 
thereof. Even if payment had been 
stopped before you cashed the 
check, instead of afterwards, your 
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rights would be the same provided 
you had no knowledge that payment 
had been stopped. The underlying 
theory of negotiable paper is that 
the innocent purchaser can acquire 
and enforce same for what the’ face 
of the paper imports, unaffected by 
secret equities of which he knows 
nothing. Section 57 of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act defines your 
rights in the matter. It is as fol- 
lows: 

“A holder in due course holds the 
instrument free from any defect of title 
of prior parties and free from defenses 
available to prior parties among them- 
selves, and may enforce payment of the 


instrument for the full amount theredf 
against all parties liable thereon.” 


INDORSEMENT OF NOTE BY 
CORPORATION 


Where the by-laws of a corpora- 
tion provide that its notes shall be 
executed by two officers but are 
silent as to who shall indorse and it 
is the long settled custom of the 
corporation to have but one officer 
indorse such notes for discount and 
sale, the authority of such officer to 
indorse, though not expressly con- 
ferred, is established by custom and 
acquiescence of the directors in a 
long continued course of dealing so 
as to be binding on the corporation 
and it is not legally necessary to 
amend the by-laws to expressly 
provide such authority in the indors- 
ing officer, though such amendment 
would provide an express and more 
specific delegation of authority. 

From Missouri—A note broker han- 
dling one of our customer’s paper wrote 
~ following letter which explains it- 
self: 

“An important institution holding 
a block of your paper has raised the 
point that while your paper is signed 
by two officers, it is only endorsed 
by one. Would it be possible to 
so amend your by-laws as to give 
special authorization to one officer 
to endorse in that manner? We 
think that such an amended by-law 
would satisfy the institution in 
question.” 

Below is a copy of the by-laws: 

“Notes and Negotiable Paper 


Section 1. All notes and nego- 
tiable paper (except checks and 
drafts) shall be signed by either the 
chairman of the board, the presi- 
dent, or: a vice-president, desig- 
nated by the Board, and counter- 
signed by the secretary or treasurer. 


“Checks and Drafts 


“Section 2. Checks and drafts 
shall be signed by only such officers 


as shall be designated by a resolu- 
tion of the Board of Directors.” 


As the firm in question has been 
issuing its notes for twenty years and 
this is the first time an objection has 
been raised to their manner of indors- 
ing, we would like a legal opinion on 
the subject. 

It is not infrequent for corporate 
by-laws to provide not only the 
formality of execution but of in- 
dorsement of paper in the name of 
the corporation. In the absence of 
express specific provision as to what 
officer or officers shall indorse, it is 
simply a question whether the par- 
ticular officer indorsing has author- 
ity to act in behalf of the corpora- 
tion. Such officer may have been 
authorized to act by formal resolu- 
tion of the Board of Directors or 
without such resolution he may 
have openly exercised the power 
for so long, with the acquiescence 
of the directors as to create a-pre- 
sumption of authority upon which 
third persons have a right to rely. 

For example, it is generally held 
by the courts that the Treasurer of 
a corporation. (with certain excep- 
tions) has no implied power to in- 
dorse the company’s note for sale; 
yet if he is allowed to do so for a 
long time, such indorsements are 
legal and binding on the company. 
Thus in First National Bank of 
Bangor v. American Bangor Slate 
Co., 77 Atl. (Pa.) 1100 a Treasurer 
of a corporation indorsed a note 
payable to the corporation which 
was discounted by a bank and the 
proceeds went to the benefit of the 
corporation. The corporation set up 
the want of authority of its Treas- 
urer in defense of liability on its 
indorsement. But the court held 
that if the corporation received the 
benefit of the action of its officer, it 
was bound, whether the officer was 
authorized or not; furthermore, 
while the Treasurer of a corpora- 
tion merely by reason of his office 
as Treasurer, has no authority to 
indorse for the corporation, yet if 
he has been accustomed to indorse 
and the corporation has acquiesced 
in such indorsements it is bound 
thereon. The court quotes with ap- 
proval the following from 2, 
Thompson on Corporations, para- 
graph 1564: “If the directors of a 
corporation acquiesce in the acts of 
its Treasurer in executing or in- 
dorsing commercial paper, while 
holding himself out to the public as 
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having authority so to do, they 
thereby constitute him the general 
agent of the corporation to make 
such indorsements.” 

It would seem in the case su)- 
mitted where the corporation is in 
the habit of negotiating its paper 
by the indorsement of one officer, 
although there is no by-law provid- 
ing that such officer shall indorse 
in its behalf and even though there 
is no express authority conferred 
by resolution of the Board of Di- 
rectors, that the authority of the 
officer to bind the corporation by 
such indorsement is sufficiently es- 
tablished by custom or long course 
of dealing acquiesced in by the direc- 
tors and that there would be no 
legal necessity for an amendment to 
the by-laws specifically conferring 
authority upon the indorsing officer. 
At the same time, there would seem 
to be no objection to the adoption 
of such an amendment which would 
merely provide a more express and 
specific delegation of an authority 
which undoubtedly now exists by 
long continued custom and acquies- 
cence. 


PAYMENT OF CHECK ON 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


In Missouri, there is no Saturday 
half-holiday statute and by custom 
some banks keep open until 3 or 4 
p. M. while those in the large cities 
theoretically close at twelve but pay 
checks up to 1 ep. M. The Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act of Missouri 
requires instruments becoming pay- 
able on Saturday to be presented 
on the next succeeding business day 
except that the holder of a demand 
instrument may present same be- 
fore twelve o'clock. This provision 
creates a doubt as to the validity 
of payment of a check after twelve 
o’clock on Saturday where the de- 
positor objects and stops payment 
before the opening of business on 
Monday and to remove the doubt, 
a statute is recommended validat- 
ing Saturday afternoon payments. 

From Missouri—My attention has 
been attracted by an article in regard 
to the payment of a check on Saturday 
evening, in the JoURNAL OF THE AMER- 
ICAN BANKERS AssoctaTION, for Sep- 
tember (No. 37, on page 151). It may 
be well to state briefly the actual bank- 
ing customs obtaining in this section 
of the country: In the large cities, the 


banks theoretically close at twelve noon, 
on Saturdays, but actually there is usually 
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a long line before each window at that 
hour, and business is not really con- 
cluded until close to one o’clock (P. M.) 
In the larger towns customary banking 
hours run until 3 Pp, m. aturdays, 
and in the smaller towns until 4 
p. M. In our particular case, we pay 
over the counter more checks on Satur- 
day afternoon as a rule than we would 
any other two full days in the week. 
These checks are mostly of farmers for 
hired labor, and those of the local coal 
mine, who pay by check every two 
weeks. 

Saturday afternoon is usually our 
busiest time, and it would really be 
great inconvenience to the community 
as a whole if we should close at noon 
on Saturdays. We do not open even- 
ings or on any holiday. 

According to my understanding of 
the opinion above referred to, our prac- 
tice is unsafe and might lead to trouble. 

I can see no way to remedy the mat- 
ter and still allow us to do business Sat- 
urday afternoons except to have every 
customer sign a waiver of the right 
to stop payment on any checks which 
might be paid or certified on Saturday 
afternoons, or an act of the legislature 
authorizing the practice. 

I would appreciate very much having 
your opinion on the matter, especially 
as refers to the State of Missouri. 

There is no statute in Missouri 
making Saturday afternoon a half- 
holiday, except for certain munici- 
pal and county offices in large cit- 
ies. Such observance as there is 
of Saturday afternoon as a half- 
holiday by the banks in the large 
cities, is by custom. But the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act of Missouri 
contains this provision: 

“Instruments falling due or becoming 
payable on Saturday are to be pre- 
sented for payment on the next suc- 
ceeding business day, except that instru- 
ments payable on demand may, at the 
option of the holder be presented for 
payment at twelve o’clock noon on Sat- 
_— when the entire day is not a holi- 
ay.” 

This provision, doubtless framed 
in view of Saturday half-holiday 
statutes, directs when paper which 
is payable on Saturday shall be 
presented, namely, the next suc- 
ceeding business day except that 


demand instruments, such as 
checks, may be presented if the 
holder chooses, before twelve 


o'clock. Under it, the holder would 
have no right to present after 
twelve o’clock and refusal of pay- 
ment after twelve would not con- 
stitute a dishonor. 

But the holder does present the 
check for payment on Saturday 
afternoon or evening and the bank 
keeping open, pays the same. Then 
the question arises is the payment 
valid in case the depositor should ob- 


ject? Has he the right to rely on the 
statute defining when the check is 
presentaBle and to stop payment 
at the opening of business on the 
following Monday or does the sta- 
tute simply define the rights of the 
holder as to presentment which the 
bank may waive if it chooses? The 
point has never been judicially 
passed upon, but the Bank Depart- 
ment of one state has officially 
ruled that payment upon Saturday 
afternoon or evening is unsafe. 
There is just enough doubt about 
the matter to make it desirable that 
the law should be made certain 
by legislation and General Counsel 
has drafted the following statute 
on the subject: 

“An act concerning bank trans- 


actions after twelve o’clock noon 
on Saturdays. 
“Be It Enacted, etc. 

“Nothing in any law of this state 
shall in any manner whatsoever 
affect the validity of, or render 
void or voidable, the payment, cer- 
tification or acceptance of a check 
or other negotiable instrument or 
any other transaction by a bank in 
this state, because done or per- 
formed on any Saturday between 
twelve o’clock noon and midnight 
provided such payment, certification, 
acceptance, or other transaction 
would be valid if done or per- 
formed before twelve o’clock noon 
on such Saturday; provided further 
that nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to compel any bank in this 
state, which by law or custom is 
entitled to close at twelve o’clock 
noon on any Saturday, to keep open 
for the transaction of business or 
to perform any of the acts or 
transactions aforesaid, on any Sat- 
urday after such hour except at its 
own option. 

“Note—The last stated proviso 
may be omitted in states where 
there are no half holidays on Sat- 
urday by law or custom.” 


This statute has been enacted so 
far in New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and South Dakota. In addition, 
the State of Ohio has a law (Gen- 
eral Code Sec. 5978) which pro- 
vides that nothing in the Saturday 
half-holiday statute or any decision 
of any court shall affect the validity 
of certain specified bank transac- 
tions on half-holidays, the specifica- 
tion including payment of checks. 
This particular statute is of doubt- 
ful constitutionality for while the 
provision that nothing in any court 
decision shall affect the validity of 
the described transactions might be 
construed as referring to prior de- 
cisions, it is also susceptible of in- 
terpretation as attempting to nullify 
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in advance a judicial decision. In 
Minnesota also a clause has been 
added to the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act as above quoted, as fol- 
lows: “and if presented after 
twelve o’clock noon on Saturday 
when that entire day is not a holi- 
day, may, at the option of the pay- 
or, be then paid.” (Sec. 5897 Stat. 
of Minn.) In Virginia, also, banks 
are permitted to do business and 
transactions are valid on Saturday 
half-holidays. (Chapter 66 Laws 
1918); and in Tennessee the ob- 
servance of all holidays and half- 
holidays is optional and business 
may be transacted thereon (Code 
Sec. 3515). 

The above explains the situation. 
It cannot be positively ruled that 
a bank in Missouri, in which there 
is no half-holiday law and which 
keeps open Saturday afternoon or 
evening takes a risk every time it 
pays a check other than to the 
depositor himself—it might be 
ruled that, there being no Satur- 
day half-holiday in Missouri, the 
depositor was bound by the custom 
of the bank to keep open and to 
pay checks, wherever such custom 
prevailed—at the same time there 
is just enough doubt about the 
matter to make it desirable that 
the subject be regulated by statute 
in the interest of certainty. 


STATE MEMBER BANKS AS 
GOVERNMENT DEPOSI- 
TORIES 


The Federal statutes, as offi- 
cially interpreted, do not confer 
the power upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury to designate state bank 
members of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem as government depositories ex- 
cept for postal savings funds, the 
proviso to Section 15 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act that nothing in 
the Act “shall be construed to deny 
the right of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use member banks as 
depositories” not being construed as 
afirmatively vesting such right in 
the secretary — Legislation recom- 
mended by the A. B. A. now pend- 
ing to make state bank and trust 
company members eligible. 


From West Virginia—Is it possible 
for a state bank, being a member of the 
Federal reserve system, to become a 
United States depository? We would 
be pleased to have your opinion on this 
case. 
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Section 15 of the Federal Reserve 
Act which provides for government 
deposits in Federal reserve banks 
contains the following proviso: 
“Provided, however, that nothing in 
this act shall be construed to deny 
the right of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use member banks as 
depositories.” 

This would seem to be a statutory 
recognition by implication of the 
right of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to deposit government funds in 
member state banks. 

But the Counsel of the Federal 
Reserve Board in an opinion ren- 
dered to the Governor of the Board 
on July 8, 1915, on the question 
whether or not state banks, upon 
joining the Federal reserve system, 
become eligible to act as govern- 
ment depositories for any govern- 
ment funds other than postal sav- 
ings deposits, reached the conclu- 
sion that while the use of the words 
“member banks” instead of “na- 
tional banks” in the proviso above 
quoted “would seem to indicate an 
intention on the part of Congress to 
broaden the powers of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in this regard, such 


an interpretation is not consistent 
with the rules of construction laid 
down by our courts and that mem- 
ber banks can, accordingly, be used 
as depositories to no greater extent 
than they were used prior to the 


passage of the act. In other words, 
state banks becoming members of 
the Federal reserve system may con- 
tinue to be designated as deposi- 
tories of postal savings funds and 
national banks may continue to be 
designated as depositories of such 
funds and of public moneys gen- 
erally.” 

The above conclusion is based 
upon a review of the acts of Con- 
gress which relate specifically to the 
deposit and custody of public 
moneys and which make it clear 
that prior to the Federal Reserve 
Act, no act conferred power upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury to 
designate any bank, other than a na- 
tional bank, as a government depos- 
itory. Counsel of the Federal 
Reserve Board held in the opinion 
referred to that to reach the conclu- 
sion that state banks may be desig- 
nated under the law it will be neces- 
sary to interpret the proviso quoted 
in the Federal Reserve Act as an 
affirmative enactment vesting the 
right in the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury to designate state bank mem- 
bers as depositories, and this would 
be contrary to the rules of édnstruc- 
tion laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as to 
the limited nature of a proviso. 

The above opinion, we believe, 
has been accepted by the Federal 
authorities. 

In order to remedy this situation, 
our Association at St. Louis passed 
a resolution urging legislation upon 
Congress to make state-chartered 
members of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem eligible as government deposi- 
tories and a bill introduced by Con- 
gressman McFadden (H. R. 11918) 
is now pending in the present Con- 
gress to amend Section 9 of the 
Federal Reserve Act so as to make 
state bank and trust company mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve system 
eligible as depositories of public 
moneys when designated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by 
him. 


ACCOMMODATION MAKER 
SUBSEQUENT TO 
DELIVERY 


A person who signs a note as 
accommodation maker after the 
note has been executed and deliv- 
ered and the consideration has 
passed, is not liable thereon unless 
there is a new consideration—but 
where the signing is in pursuance 
of a previous promise made by the 
original maker, the act will relate 
back to the inception of the first 
contract and the accommodation 
maker will be bound even though 
he was not a party to, or had knowl- 
edge of the promise at the time it 
was made, provided he had knowl- 
edge thereof at the time of signing— 
If, however, the subsequent signa- 
ture is made in ignorance of the 
original promise, no liability will 
attach. 

From Iowa—H made application to 
bank for loan of $10,000. Bank agreed 
to make loan on condition that A sign 
the note with H. However, A was not 
available on date loan was made and 
proceeds delivered to H. Two days 
later A came into the bank and bank 
President asked A if he was going to 
sign the note. A replied he knew noth- 
ing about it. Bank President imme- 
diately got in touch with H and de- 
manded immediate execution by A or 
else payment of the note which was a 
demand note. Late that afternoon H 


and A came into the bank after doors 
were closed, and after some conversation 
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between themselves went to the dis- 
count clerk, got the note and the saine 
was signed by A. All this took place in 
April. In August, bank President sug- 
gested to A the advisability of getting 
collateral from H for A’s personal pro- 
tection. Then A began to question his 
liability on the note. Bank then brought 
suit against both H and A and A has 
answered that he is not liable because 
of failure of consideration inasmuch as 
proceeds of loan passed to H before 
execution of note by A. 

The general rule, supported by 
numerous authorities, is that the 
signing of a note after execution 
and delivery and after the original 
consideration has passed, is without 
consideration and does not bind the 
signer unless some new considera- 
tion passes or unless the act is in 
pursuance of a promise made prior 
to delivery. 

Thus, in Missouri, it has been 
held that one who signs a note after 
it has been executed and delivered 
and the consideration has passed 
between the parties,¢incurs no lia- 
bility unless there be a new con- 
sideration; but where a note is so 
signed pursuant to a promise or 
agreement made in advance of de- 
livery, the act relates back to the 
inception of the first contract and 
no new consideration is required. 
Eitel v. Farr, 165 S.W. (Mo.) 1191. 

In your own state of Iowa, like- 
wise, it has been held that one who 
signs a note as security for the 
maker after it has been executed 
and delivered to the payee and not 
in pursuance of an original agree- 
ment between the maker and payee 
cannot be held liable thereon unless 
there has been a new and inde- 
pendent consideration. Briggs v. 
Downing, 48 Iowa 550. 

In the case presented by you, the 
note was signed by A after deliv- 
ery, pursuant to agreement made 
prior thereto by H that A would 
sign. But A was not a party to 
this agreement and knew nothing 
thereof although he afterwards was 
induced to sign in pursuance of 
such agreement. 

In Messenger v. Vaughan, 45 
Mo. App. 15 it was held that the 
promise of the original maker at 
the time of the execution and de- 
livery of a note to secure the name 
of the subsequent maker will not 
operate as a consideration for the 
subsequent signing by another per- 
son after execution and delivery of 
the note and after the original con- 
sideration has passed when such 
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subsequent signer at the time of 
signing was wholly ignorant of such 
promise. 

But in your case the subsequent 
signer A, at the time he signed was 
not ignorant of the promise. When 
he came into the bank two days 
after the note had been delivered, 
he was informed thereof by the 
President and replied that he had 
known nothing of it and his signa- 
ture to the note later in the day 
was, presumably with knowledge of 
the previous promise by H_ that 
he would sign and in pursuance 
thereof. It would seem in such a 
case that his act in signing would 
be in the nature of a ratification of 
such original promise and relate 
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back thereto and that he would be 
bound. 

In Montgomery Co. v. Auchley, 
92 Mo. 126 a bond to the county 
contained on its face a stipulation 
for further security on order of the 
County Court. Auchley signed as 
additional security long after the 
execution and delivery of the bond, 
but he did so with full knowledge of 
the original agreement contained in 
the face of the bond for additional 
security and was conscious that he 
was carrying out that agreement. 
He was held bound upon his subse- 
quent signature. The court in Mes- 
senger v. Vaughan, supra, distin- 
guishes the case of Montgomery 
Co. v. Auchley from the one decided 
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by it by showing that in the former 
case the additional signer, although 
not a party to the previous agree- 
ment for additional security had 
full knowledge of such agreement 
when he signed while in the 
Vaughan case the subsequent signer 
had no notice whatever of any 
agreement by the original maker 
to furnish additional security. 

It would appear, therefore, that 
although one who signs a note after 
it has been executed and delivered 
accompanied by a promise that he 
will also sign, is not a party to such 
promise, still if he afterwards signs 
with knowledge and in pursuance 
thereof, he will be bound. This 
appears to be your case. 


Recent. Decisions 


Conducted by THOMAS B. PATON, Jr. 


REFUSAL TO CASH, CHECK GIVES PAYEE 
No Cause oF AGAINST 
BANK—CALIFORNIA 


One Liveson drew a check in the 
sum of $4,000, intended as a gift to his 
friend, Edwards, named as payee. The 
payee presented the check to the drawee 
bank the day before the drawer’s death, 
and payment was refused without any 
cause and reason. Edwards claimed that 
because the bank maliciously prevented 
him from receiving the gift, he is en- 
titled to recover the amount of the at- 
tempted donation from the bank as dam- 
ages. Judgment was rendered for 
the bank. The court said: “A bank oc- 
cupies the position of debtor to its de- 
positors, and a check drawn against an 
amount is only a direction to pay the 
amount thereof to the payee. No con- 
tractual relation with the payee, or legal 
obligation to him, is created by the sign- 
ing of the check, and refusal to cash 
the check does not give rise to a cause 
of action in favor of the person to whom 
it is made payable. Edwards v. Guar- 
anty Trust & Savings Bank, 192 Pac. 

4. 


FAILURE TO CALL FoR PAssBookK— 
ALABAMA 


The passbook of a depositor was bal- 
anced by his bank, and-returned to him 
with his cancelled checks on February 
24, 1917. He kept the book from then 
until July 3, 1917, when it was sent to 
the bank. It was balanced and ready for 
delivery along with the cancelled checks 
on July 5 following, and was placed 
near the bookkeeper’s window to be de- 
livered whenever the depositor might 
call for it. The book was not called for 
until September 4 following. It devel- 
oped that since March 5, 1917, the bank 
had paid a series of checks aggregating 
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$7,290, bearing his forged signatures, 
and that neither the bank nor the de- 
positor had knowledge of the forgeries 
until September 24, 1917, the date of 
the last forged check which overdrew 
the account. In a suit by the depositor 
against the bank the later denied lia- 
bility on the ground that the depositor 
was guilty of negligence in failing to 
discover and report the forgeries. The 
contention of the bank was that, when 
the book and checks were thus prepared 
pursuant to the depositor’s request, and 
placed at the bookkeeper’s window 
where the depositor could get them upon 


demand, this was in law a _ con- 
structive delivery to the depositor 
with the same consequences’ in 


every respect as would have accom- 
panied an actual delivery. The vice- 
president of the bank testified that the 
bank had no rule requiring the writing 
up of any book at any particular time, 
nor did it seek to enforce any rule re- 
garding passbooks after they were writ- 
ten up and ready for delivery by the 
bank. The bookkeeper testified, saying: 
“Some books ran a year or two before 
they were balanced and I have had books 
come in that had not been balanced 
for eight or ten years.” Judgment was 
rendered in favor of the depositor. The 
court stating that this was the first case 
of its kind to be decided by a court, 
held that, in the absence of a rule or 
agreement expressed or implied, a de- 
positor owes the bank no duty to call 
for his passbook and the cancelled 
checks within a reasonable time and 
he is not in the same position as to im- 
puted knowledge of forgeries and negli- 
gence as to the fact of their disclosure 
to the bank as he would have been if 
he had actually received the checks and 
the book from the bank. McCarty v. 
First National Bank, 85 So. 754. 


NEGLIGENCE OF Drawer Hetp No Ds- 
FENSE TO AN ACTION FOR Money Paip 
BY DRAWEE ON ForGeD CHECKS— 
New York 


The plaintiff bank paid to the defend- 
ant bank certain checks upon which the 
names of various payees were forged. 
An employee of the drawer had come 
into possession of the checks, perpe- 
trated the forgeries and deposited them 
to his personal account in the defendant 
bank, which collected them from the 
plaintiff, the drawee bank. Negligence 
on the part of the drawer of the checks 
is set up as a separate defense, and the 
recent case of Prudential Insurance Co. 
v. National Bank of Commerce, 227 N. 
Y. 510, 125 N. E. 824, was cited as au- 
thority for the validity of the defense. 
In that case evidence of negligence of 
the drawer was received tending to 
prove that the drawer had or should 
have had knowledge of the long-con- 
tinued practice of one of its general 
agents to forge the names of payees on 
checks sent to him by the drawer, to 
deposit them on his own account and 
then make payment to the original payees 
by his personal checks. The negligence 
charged in the Prudential case was of 
similar nature as in the present case. 
The court held that the negligence of the 
drawer of the checks was no defense 
to an action by the drawee against the 
defendant bank, to which action the 
drawer is not a party. The opinion of 
the court was that the Prudential case 
merely sanctioned the interposition of 
the defense of negligence between the 
drawer and drawee. And the rule could 
not be extended to permit the negligence 
of the drawer to be set up in an action 
between the drawee and its immediate 
indorser. U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co. 
v. et Nat. Bank, 112 Misc. Rep. 149 
184 N.Y.S. 32. 
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ALABAMA 


Ashville— Farmers and Merchants 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. President, B. M. 
Teague; cashier, U. H. Prickett. 

Boaz—National Bank of Boaz (Con- 
version Farmers & Merchants Bank). 
Capital, $25,000. President, Hogan Jack- 
son; cashier, D. K. Searcy. 

Russellville — First National Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, A. H. Dabbs; 
cashier, Emit L. Reid. 


ARKANSAS 


Monticello—Drew County Bank & 
Trust Company. President, L. W. Dil- 
lard; cashier, Guy Stephenson. 

Sulphur Rock—Farmers Bank. Cap- 
ital, $12,000. President, Will Duvall; 
cashier, J. J. Caldwell. 

Tipperary—Bank of Tipperary. Cap- 
ita, $10,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Bellflower — Commercial Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. 

Daly City—Daly City Bank. Capital, 

00,000. 

Delano—Growers Security Bank. Cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

Long Beach—California National 
Bank. Capital, $200,000. President, Nel- 
son McCook; cashier, Fred L. Dennis. 

Long Beach—Farmers & Merchants 
Trust Company. Capital, $100,000. 

Modesto — American National Bank. 
Capital, $150,000. President, G. 
Stoddard; cashier, J. A. Dunn. 

Rialto—Citizens National Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, Wilmot T. 
Smith; cashier, C. M. Huston. 

Sacramento — Merchants National 
Bank. Capital, $200,000. President, J. 
H. Stephens; cashier, H. H. Robinson. 

Santa Ana—The American National 
Bank. Capital, $200,000. President, J. 
G. Mitchell; cashier, John E. Bermann. 

Westwood—Westwood National Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. President, Willis J. 
Walker; cashier, A. G. Graham. 

CoLoraDo 

Flagler—First National Bank (Con- 
version Flagler State Bank). Capital, 
$25,000. President, W. H. Lavington; 
cashier, A. E. Creighton. 

Joes—First State Bank. Capital, 
$15,000. President, Earl R. Nutter; 
cashier, George F. Hudson. 

Pagosa Springs—First National Bank 
(Conversion Stockmens & Merchants 
Bank). Capital, $25,000. President, 
John H. Hollowell; cashier, Emery D. 
Hollowell. 

FLORIDA 

Buena Vista—Bank of Buena Vista. 
Capital, $15,000. President, R. I. Higgin; 
cashier, John L. Grice. 

Lakeland—Central State Bank. Cap- 
ital $160,000. 

GEORGIA 

Swainsboro—Central Bank. , Capital, 
$25,000. President, J. G. Mason; cash- 
ier, R. A. Flanders. 

Bank. Capital, 


Tignall—Farmers 
$25,000. President, J. J. Wilkinson; 


cashier, L. B. Le Roy. 


New Banks Organized 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago—Transportation Bank. Cap- 
ital, $250,000. President, William J. 
Hartman; cashier, J. E. Engquist. 

Deerfield—Deerfield State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, Harry Paul; 
cashier, Paul M. Dietz. 

Glenview—Glenview. State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $30,000. — C. D. Rugen; 
cashier, W. J. Smeal. 

Livingston—First National Bank 
(Conversion American State Bank). 
Capital, $25,000. President, D. E.: Ayl- 
ward; cashier, J. M. Arkabauer. 

New Athens—Farmers State Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, Martin 
Feurer; cashier, E. D. Moeser. 

Wood River—First National Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. President, Fred Cran- 
dall; cashier, George G. Guker. 


INDIANA 


Blanchard—Beech Creek State Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. 

. Clermont—State Bank yr Clermont. 
Capital, $25,000. 

Fort Wayne—Broadway State Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. 

Lebanon—Rosston State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $10,000. President, Wm. J. Vevol; 
cashier, Perry Hancock. 

Porter—Porter State Bank. Capital, 
$25,000. Cashier, C. W. Wright. 


Iowa 


Des Moines—United States Bank. 
Capital, $200,000. President, Frank D. 
Jackson; vice-president, Vern W. Miller 


KANSAS 


Collyer—First National Bank (Suc- 
ceeds Collyer State Bank). Capital, 
$50,000. Presiderit, E. E. Mullaney; 
cashier, Charles E. Downie. 

Fort Scott—Mid-West State Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, J. G. Miller; 
cashier, J. W. Montee. 

Kanorado—First National Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, C. J. Shi- 
meal; cashier, Ray Martin. 

Paola—Liberty State Bank. Capital, 
$35,000. President, F. M. Fisher ; cashier, 
H. T. Snook. 

St. Francis—First National Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, E. E. Kite; 
cashier, W. S. Booth. 


KENTUCKY 


Beattyville—Lee County Commercial 
Bank. President, J. C. Richardson; 
cashier, M. B. Salin. 

Blackey—Blackey State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $15.000. 

East View—East View Bank. Capital, 
15,000. 

Crescent 


Hill—City Bank & Trust 
Company. 
Bank. Capital, $15,- 


LouISIANA 


Gonzales—Bank of Gonzales. 
Maurice—Bank of Maurice. President, 
Dr. J. A. Villien; cashier, C. D. Trehan. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Arlington—Arlington National Bank, 
Capital, $100,000. President, Frank V. 
Noyes; cashier, Edward C. Hildreth. 
Boston—Oceanic National Bank. Cap- 
ital, $200,000. President, Melvin M. 
Johnson, 


MICHIGAN 

Battle Creek—City National Bank 
(Conversion City Bank). Capital, 
$250,000. President, Charles C. Green; 
cashier, E. R. Morton. 

Boyne City—Peoples State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. 

Cadillac—American State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $100,000 

Greenville—Greenville National Bank, 
Capital, $50,000. President, F. A. John- 
son; cashier, W. C. Chapple. 

Iron Mountain — American Security 
State Bank. Capital, $50,000. President, 
Albert H. Hooper; cashier A. A 
Conrad. 

Mattawan — Mattawan State Bank. 
Capital, $20,000. 

MINNESOTA 

Brainerd—Commercial State Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, A. S. Irgens. 

Brookston—State Bank of Brookston. 
Capital, $10,000. 

Frazee—Evergreen State Bank. Presi- 
dent, John H. Baldwin; cashier, J. A. 
Nygren. 

Gilbert—Peoples State Bank. Capital, 
25,000. 


Hines—Hines State Bank. Capital, 
$10,000. President, H. C. Baer; cashier, 
H. B. Swenson, 

Lake Park—Farmers State Bank. 

Littlefork—First National Bank (Con- 
version First State Bank). Capital, 
$25,000. President, F. P. Sheldon; 
cashier, M. C. Longballa. 

Minneapolis—Payday National Bank. 
Capital, $200,000. President, S. M. 
Strand; cashier, J. R. Schuknecht. 

Pine Creek—First State Bank. Capital, 


Puposky—Puposky State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $10,000. President, H. C. Baer; 
cashier, C. W. Clark. 

Roseau—Roseau County National 
Bank. Capital, $30,000. President, Israel 
Sjoberg; cashier, E. G. Johnson. 

Starbuck—Citizens State Bank. 

St. Cloud—St. Cloud Stephens State 
Bank. Capital, $10,000. 

St. Paul—Cherokee State Bank. 


MIsSISSIPPI 


_ Ashland—Benton County Savings 
Bank. Capital, $10,000. President, W. T 
Craft. 

Durant—Merchants & Farmers Bank. 
Capital, $30,000. President, Eugene 
Cole. 

Fayette—Peoples Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. President, Albert Krauss; cashier, 
J. C. Shelton. 

Hernando—De Soto County Bank. 
Capital, $30,000. President, J. W. Ba:- 
bee; cashier, A. P. Ricks. 

Osyka—Merchants & Planters Bank. 
Capital, $15,000. 

(Continued on page 443) 
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Trust Company Division 


Trust Company Resources 
Nearly Twelve and a Half Billions 


HE eighteenth annual edition 

of “Trust Companies of the 

United States,” issued by the 

United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, New York City, 
reveals the total banking resources 
of the trust companies of the coun- 
try on June 30, 1920, as $12,451,- 
877,583.58. These figures repre- 
sent 2241 companies and are, of 
course, exclusive of the billions held 
in individual and corporate trusts, 
about which no really accurate fig- 
ures are obtainable. 

In reviewing the past year’s rec- 
ord, President John W. Platten 
says: 

“The fiscal year covered by this 
edition has again witnessed a 
marked progressive tendency with- 
in the ranks of these institutions. 

“Not only has there been a hand- 
some growth both individually and 
collectively, but the scope of useful- 
ness of the trust companies is being 
constantly widened and presages an 


even more assured recognition than 
formerly of their value as an integ- 
ral part of our financial system. 

“The figures, when viewed com- 
paratively, testify to the splendid 
position now occupied by trust com- 
panies and furnish eloquent proof 
that their broad service is being 
increasingly availed of by the mul- 
titude of individuals and corpora- 
tions whose special needs they so 
admirably meet. 

“The total resources of the 2,241 


.trust companies reporting show the 


impressive total of over $12,451,- 
000,000, an increase of $1,300,000,- 
000 over last year’s figures, and 
$6,100,000,000 greater than five 
years ago. In total resources New 
York state leads with $3,600,000,- 
000 or 28 per cent. of the trust 
company resources of the country.” 

The five states showing the most 
conspicuous gains during the twelve 
month period are: 


State Vice-President Reports on 


A report upon the meetings of the 
Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association, held 
at Washington, has been made by J. 
R. Burrow, Jr., vice-president of 
the Central Trust Company, To- 
peka, Kansas, and state vice-presi- 
dent of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion for Kansas to the trust com- 
panies of that state. It is one of the 
most complete reports of this char- 
acter which has ever been brought 
to our attention and the action of 
Mr. Burrow could well be fol- 
lowed with interest and profit by 
all state vice-presidents after each 
convention. In his introduction 
Mr. Burrow states: 

“The meetings of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation so far surpassed in interest and 
value anything that I had anticipated 
and the value to the representatives of 
small and remote’ trust companies was 
so generally commented on by the rep- 
resentatives present, that I could not 


help but regret that so few Kansas 
trust companies take an active interest 
in the American Bankers Association or 
send representatives to the convention 
and especially to the Trust Company 
Section meetings. 

“The idea thereupon suggested itself 
of making a report on the convention 
to the trust companies of Kansas, 
whether members of the American 
Bankers Association or not, hoping that 
(1) any valuable ideas brought out in 
the convention might be made as gen- 
erally available as possible, (2) that 
member companies stimulated to 
send a representative to the next con- 
vention which will probably be held in 
Los Angeles, and (3) that non-mem- 
ber companies be acquainted with the 
work, activities, and spirit of coopera- 
tion characteristic of at least the Trust 
Company Section of the American Bank- 
ers Association.” 


Mr. Burrow reported very fully 
upon all discussions pertaining to 
cooperation of trust companies 
with the legal profession; Federal 
legislation affecting trust compa- 
nies; community funds and their 
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Massachusetts . . .$203,000,000 
159,000,000 
Pennsylvania .... 145,000,000 
California ...... 145,000,000 
131,000,000 


It is interesting to note the com- 
parison of resources and liabilities 
of the trust companies of the coun- 
try for the five-year period as fol- 
lows: 


1916—1,932 companies reporting 
with total resources of $7,- 
654,791,780.04 

1917—2,009 companies reporting 
with total resources of $8,- 
958,511,837.58 

1918—2,141 companies reporting 
with total resources of $9,- 
380,886,051.74 

1919—2,173 companies reporting 
with total resources of $11,- 
150,446,087.53 

1920—2,241 companies reporting 
with total resources of $12,- 
451,877,583.58 


Detailed recapitulation of re- 
sources and liabilities by states is 
shown in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


Convention 


development; the work of trust 
company sections of state associa- 
tions; safe deposit operations and 
publicity and new business. Upon 
this latter subject, Mr. Burrow 
reports : 


“Relative to the advertising campaign 
to be put on by the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, I can only say that I have been 
sold on the idea. All member com- 
panies are asked to remit 1/100 of 1 
per cent. of their capital and surplus to 
provide the necessary funds.” 


In concluding his report, he 
makes five recommendations as fol- 
lows: 


“1. Don’t do any legal work under 
any circumstances. 

“2 Spend more time and money on 
educational advertising. 

“3. Join the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Trust Company Bureau 
of the Kansas Bankers Association. 

“4, Send a representative (preferably 
a trust man), to the next American 
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Bankers Association con- 
vention and to the meet- 
ings of the Trust Com- 
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RECAPITULATION OF ASSETS AND 


ASSETS 


pany Bureau of the Kan- | ends Notes on | Real | 

a nkers Association. and in Banks ing House, Etc. 
1/100 of 1 Alabama..... $3,590,888.06| $31,101,226.05|  $9,789,576.92 $1,728,415 $11,958.14 
‘ Arizona...... 15) 1,457,280.16)  10,869,672.33 4,042,599. 79 511,473.35). 380,321.81 
per cent. of your capital Arkansas... | 45 6,055, 734.42| 51,500,259.98] —11,411,266.26] 1, 906,897.53 576,558.21 
and surplus to Mr. Sis- California....| 163/368,141.32| 889,758,542.09| 106,464,118.04| 18,298,972.56] 14,566,328.66 
son for the 18) 11,051,882.76| 81,174,072.58| —11,114,088.39] 1.251,579.87} 571,644.74 
‘on—the greatest Connecticut ..| 89,621,201.66} 116,102,510.93| 22,460,091 82, 4,782,408.93| 9, 142,948.92 
Delaware. .... 12,511,991.72|  27,889.695.78]  10.525,071.75| 1,085.796.45| 898,094.57 
thing which will ever Dist. of Col...|  6| 10,537,883.80|  45,577,568.46] 8,030,997.98) _7,917,019.83} 2,976,883.27 
happen to your business. Florida....... 22} 6,802,159.15|  21,391,352.78 7.781,447.59|  1,480,429.76 30,302 00 
“T want to add that if Georgia...... 19} 40,266,068.76| 8,606,645.37|  2,255,105.58) 916,021.59 
eg. Hawali....... 740,698.48] 3,489,165.88] 292,882.42} 639,660.15 
tion in this report which fijinois....... 93) 164,601,829.93} 759,003,390.30] 199,883,756.50| 13,091,259.30| 50,267,495.17 
will assist any competi- Indiana. ....  38,240,862.13) 125,104,824.92)  30,807,720.04| 7,273,955.20) 5,266, 266.12 
tor of the company Irep- Towa......... 106|  18,718,655.64| 80,979,505.81| 11,949,500.91] —1,888,020.55| —1,092,065.62 
I shall be heartily Kansas....... 10| 1,241,502.72| 489,502.44} 461,003.97 
resent 1 shall be heartily Kentucky ....| 58, 10,530,201.59] 30| 8,661,967.08| 2,216,021.59 787,875.88 
pleased. Iam convinced [oyisiana....|  36,098,228.72| 178,15 30|  46,081,901.17] _7,508,280.64| 16,476,971.62 
that any material growth Maine...... .| 54]  58,678,578.82| 55,68; 4.51 9,824,760.17] 1,'785,289.42} 2,199,553.97 
that any Kansas com- Maryland..... 26,  47,127,969.69| 89,076 «70.99|  24,568,812.57| 4,692,321.86| 3,172,740.58 
Massachusetts | 107} 145,312,832.40| 651,990, 129.66] 140,797,887.24| 16,187,915.0s] 42,995,528. 86 
Pany may experience Michigan. .... 10} 10 145,962.49}  22,672,474.90]  4,895,861.44 968,797.29} 1, 102,309.92 
must come from an in- Minnesota....| 21/ 9,169,109.68]  16,537,898.88|  -6,748,629.75| 471,882.75]  2,068,047.49 
creased interest in trust Mississippi...| _6.845,727.60|  88,737,994.85| 8,739,780.62| 577,706.75] _1,127,688.60 
matters on the part of Missouri ..... 91)  88,955,134.29| 184,894,900.88]  50,982,644.89| 4,529,164.71| 9,634,671.11 
the public. That interest Montana .....  4'290,117.62|  25,451,542.22|  6,891.328.31/ 1,159,999.67} 308,488.57 
25] 2,221.872.63| 4,738,626. 64 597,508.38] 565,208.28} 788,044.11 
will be increased asmuch Nevada... ... 3 691,842.00]  2,969,223.76 1,038,218.96] 180,718.46 20,433.67 
by my competitors’ ac- New Hamp...| 18} 6,116,685.50| 9,666,018.25| 218,206.45 787.96 
tions as by my own. If New Jersey...| 119] 195,427,178.58] 803,297,121.90| 67,474,566,11| 18,800,596.57| 5,192,543.76 
busi. New Mexico..} 10 246,592.59| 6,128, 962.10 688,081.19} 173,511.88 4,870.11 
ever there was a DUSI- Now York....| 99| 671,380,652.29| 1,988,653,096.41| 605,906,023.21| 55,966, 105.51) 281,056,371.68 
ness in which coopera- NorthCarolina) 67; 7,141,510.34| 89,732,122.86|  18,305,882.25) 2,888,717.14) 1,482,124.44 
tion among competitors North Dakota. 4 627,361.36 1,191,847.81 165,883.87 124,937.92 129,883.07 
to 80| 160,871,790.84| 497,816,096.25|  98,956,856.26| 24,988,451.47| 16,357,845.30 
‘ty of all. itis the Oklahoma....| 13) —1,443,978.19] 1,476,382.44) 232,102.87 
Prosperity of all, it isthe 6|  2.946,818.45| 2,574,069.57|  1,042.380.55| 184,870.41 
trust business. If all Pennsylvania .| 324) 484,957,597.82) 749,547,812.31] 178,662,815.43| 61,152,527.002) 120,365,822.78 
the people of Kansas Rhode Island.| 73,747,020.69| 100,213,744.49|  26,457,440.95] 2,452,588.67|  4,818,877.84 
South Carolina) 24| —1,498,788.75| 13,188,195.27] _2,592,472.19] 534,464.11 155,647.72 
who need trust company South Dakota.| 12 377,955.54 7,952,647.58 1,732,527.70 283,888.89 44,958.66 
service recognized that Tennessee....| 83}  11,560,594.68| 104,923/473.08|  15,685,914.49| 4,118.469.87| 8, 717,190.08 
Texas. ...... 78} «8.735.420 61] 79,101,045.28|  21,487,848.52} 3,752,246.86| 2, 142,928.37 
in existence couldn’t care Vermont..... 11,871,105.95} 48,166,807.06|  5,087,806.36| 622,769.88} 918,718.43 
for 1 per cent. of the Virginia...... 33) 6,644,003.84] 43,736,017.08] 5, 262,451.48) 2,141,547.79| 2, 722,318.25 
bus} We have only Washington ..|  8,229,891.95]  80,781,560.41] 2,604,575.88 710,479.72 
usiness. We have only West Virginia.| 9,271,169.72] 35,152,498.18] _7,983,571.88 2.847,108.58 25,400.57 
to open the peoples’ eyes Wisconsin....| 15|  3,906,616.88} 2°695,536,15} 553,163.14) 304,215.75 
to their own require- Wyoming 8 365.794 —8,513,107.69 613,809.63 46,766.18 23,008.05 

ments.” 


L 


The plan to care for railroad 
transportation and hotel accommo- 
dations will be continued. Also, 
every endeavor will be used to 
secure theatre tickets for the days 
prior to and following the meetings. 


were presented by special commit- 
tees upon— 

1. Standardization by New York 
banks and trust companies with re- 
gard to handling of fiduciary busi- 
ness outside of New York. 

2. Feasibility of conducting an 
educational campaign. 

3. Relations of trust companies 
in their fiduciary capacities with 
the legal profession. 

The committee upon the feasibil- 
ity of an educational campaign 
urged that all members co-operate 
strongly with the national publicity 
campaign now being conducted by 
Pee Company Division, A. 


Annual Banquet and 
Midwinter Conference 


The tenth annual banquet and the 
second midwinter conference of the 
Trust Companies of the United 
States will be held in New York 
City, Thursday, February 17, 1921. 


Letters covering the detailed ar- 
rangements will be sent to mem- 
bers early in December and it is 
urged that the blanks enclosed 
with these communications be prop- 
erly filled out and returned prompt- 
ly in order that no one shall be 
disappointed upon arrival with 
reservations provided. 


New York Fiduciary 
Institutions Meet 


A meeting of the “New York 
City Association of Trust Com- 
panies and Banks in their Fidu- 
ciary Capacities” was held in the 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
on November 4, 1920. 

Interesting and valuable reports 
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LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES BY STATES 


___Capital divided Profits Banks and Bankers 
$8,408,000.00 | $2,168,305.86 $38, 654,039.54 
955,000.00 785, 193.58 14,558. 715.29 
5,677,575.00 2,765, 425.31 52, 123,849.16 
36,865,800.00 | 27,591,'745.02 608,019,101.51 
| 8,300,000.00 2,158,311.21 48,789, 282.48 
11,946,800.00 | 12,854,690.88 158,701,137.89 
8,618,800.00 8,812,521.47 41,814,572.64 
10,400,000.00 6,900,411.59 55,515,093.70 
8,250,000.00 1,154,440.387 82,220, 156.08 
6,821,400.00 6,136, 736.81 36, 228,511.98 
1,400,000.00 1,160,910.90 4,648 059.39 
672,500.00 877,208.73 10,823,821.89 
| | 61,270,000.00 | 80,642,868.06 925,009, 313.86 
| | 18,054,650.00 9,501,878. 14 169, 100,990.12 
|| 9,440,500.00 5,572,840.82 79,909, 367.87 
1,825,000.00 795,905.34 5,306, 774.98 
|| §8,607,550.00 4,288 ,427.15 48, 021,983.25 
|| 15,750,700.00 11,519,3438.70 209,898,360.31 
|| 4,874,400.00 6,907,171.89 105, 822,040.54. 
12,612,700.00 | 17,312,093.69 130,086, 669.60 
54,025,000.00 | 56,1'71,641.32 789,638,008. 72 
|  4,400,000.00 6,797, 711.22 20,718,529.73 
| 6,469,609.638 2,734,014.85 21,277,828.47 
2,615,000.00 8,906, 779.98 87,099,502.76 
18,751,100.00 | 19,388,504.25 211,188,626.90 
| 2,825,000.00 1,986,018.36 29,280.030.20 
2,769,800,00 575,487.44 2,068,458.19 
820,000.00 95,505.48 4,355, 633.99 
755,000.00 1,362,184.00 14,853,669.54 
|| 27,065,105.00 | 28,618,753.34 510,950,368.47 
985,000.00 292,411.88 §,509,511.08 
|| 149,827,900.00 | 209,077,200.63 | 2,882,996, 920.48 
| 8,599,474.00 6,486,707.00 87,937,046.67 
400,000.00 159,600.75 1,386, 948.46 
86, 264,200.00 | 41,489,985.07 682,850,035.08 
1,795,305.00 1,491,854. 86 4,020,070.31 
| 1,492,950.00 691,937.06 4,037,226.40 
|| 111,988,651.09 | 202,149,835.28 | 1,089,345,563.92 
| 8,580,025.00 13,811,519.58 177,949,533.60 
1,699, 770.00 823,591.28 13,970,721.11 
735,450.23 262,391.77 8,608,095.40 
9,145,365.42 6,030,706 45 99, 326,066.90 
16,010,000.00 5,887,051.38 84,005, 640.41 
2,395,000.00 798,230.11 12,851,684.23 
2,116,000.00 4,595, 995.24 58,496,816.12 
11,874,474.00 5,547,873.00 38, 252,205.47 
600,000.00 1,348 ,083.86 44,304,558.35 
| 6,502,900.00 4,405 ,438.30 43,006,248. 65 
2,110,000.00 1,207 240.05 11,187,907.16 
410,000.00 283,528.13 8,091,550.08 
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LIABILITIES 


Surplus and Un- 


Deposits and Due to 


Other 
Liabilities 


| 
| 


$1,986, 169.74 


412,488.07 
10,883,866.93 
19,974,956. 14 

965,574.10 

9,056,527.99 
2,609, 756.16 
2 224,742.50 

861,094.83 
10, 179,386.04 

389,721.48 

1,327,002. 71 
119,875,549.28 
10,035,110.15 
14, 705,089.34 
“1,083.081.84 
7,749, 719.99 


.47,155,0387.44 


5,562,328. 46 


« 8,627,152. 40 
97,450,443.20 


7,863, 665.09 
4,508,610.60 
11,907,565. 73 
39,668, 284.73 
4,005,432. 83 
3,447,514.41 
79,292.38 
64,275.03 
18,062,780.06 
455,094.91 
361,560,227.99 
16,471 628.86 
298,364.82 
37,881,819.97 
1,207/254.00 
1,294,486.52 
186, 202,524.57 
7,398, 589.46 
1,475,485.65 
736,040.92 
30,448, 508.43 
9,316,797.85 
4, 620,859.03 
1,458,896.32 
9,881,780.97 
1,377,368.45 
1,865, 156.98 
127,724.72 
777,402.82 


Total 
Assets or 
Liabilities 

$46,216,515.14 
16,711,346.94 
71,450, 716.40 

692,451, 102.67 
55, 163,167.79 

192,059, 156.76 
§1,855,650.27 
75,040, 247.79 
37,485,691.28 
59,361,034.83 

7,593,691.77 
13,200,528.33 


1,186,797,731.20 


206, 692,628.41 
109, 627,748.03 
9,010, 712.16 
68,612,680. 39 
284,318,441.45 
128, 165,940.89 
168,688,615.69 
997,285,093.24 
39,779, 906.04 
34,990, 063.55 
55,528,848. 42 
288,996, 515.88 
38, 096,476.39 
8,861,260.04 
4,850,481.85 
17,085, 128.57 
584,692,006.87 
7,242, 017.87 


3,602,962,249.10 


119,444 ,856.53 
2,239,914.03 
798,486,040.12 
8,514,484.17 
7,516,599.98 


1,589,686,574.86 


207,689, 667.64 
17,969,568.04 
10,341,978.82 

144, 950,642.20 

115,219,489.64 
20,665, 773.37 
66,667,207.68 
60,506,333. 44 
51,630,010.66 
54,779, 748.98 
15, 232,871.93 

4,562.481.08 
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Cashing Checks 


The following is quoted 
from the November 1 issue 
of the BuLtetin of the 
New York Bankers Associ- 
ation: 


“Some Don’ts THAT BEAR 
REPEATING” 


“Don’t cash checks for 
strangers unless indorsed 
by responsible party you 
know. 

Don’t permit depositors 
to draw against uncollected 
items unless you are se- 
cured. 

“Don’t use sign on holi- 
days that read: ‘Bank 
Closed’ — it has caused 
needless trouble for others 
—‘throw ’em away.’ 

“Don’t leave one person 
alone in bank at any time. 
It is safer to close bank 
12 m. to 1 p. M. and all go 
to lunch. 

“Don’t leave your vault 
open unless you shoot the 
bolts and throw combina- 
tion. 
profits by the experience of 
others—it may be your turn 
next—do you want to be 


It’s a wise man who 


|| | $12,451,877,583.58 


| $716,728.954.37 |$832,274,202.39 $9,764,751,348.93 [$1,138,123,077.89 _ 


locked in vault ?” 


New Banks Organized 


MIssourRI 


Harrisonville—State Bank of Har- 
risonville. Capital, $50,000. President, 
R. S. Woolridge; cashier, J. A. Huse. 


NEw JERSEY 


South Plainfield—First National Bank. 
Capital, $30,000. President, Peter J. 
McDonough. 

New Mexico 
_ Moriarty—Farmers State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, D. C. Kinsell; 
cashier, F. W. Whitenack. 

New York 


Albion—Orleans County State Bank. 
Capital, $100,000. 


(Continued from page 440) 


Albion—Orleans County Trust Com- 
pany. Capital, $100,000. 
Brooklyn—Navy Savings Bank. 
Cedarhurst—Peninsula National Bank. 
Capital, $100,000. President, G. ‘ 
Adams; cashier, A. I. Davidson. 
Ellenburg—State Bank of Ellenburg. 
Capital, $50,000. 
New York—North 
Capital, $200,000. 
New York—Progress National Bank 
(Conversion Progress Bank). Capital, 
$200,000. President, J. Silberzweig. 
Port Richmond—State Bank of Rich- 
mond County. Capital, $160,000. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Charlotte — Progressive Bank and 


American Bank. 


Trust Company. Capital, $125,000. 
Council—Bank of Council. 
Durham — Fraternal Bank & Trust 

Company. 

Elizabeth City—Albemarle Bank. 

Ellerbe—Bannett Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. 

Fayetteville— Farmers & Merchants 

Bank. 

Franklinville—Bank of Franklinville. 
Goldsboro—Farmers Loan & Trust 

Company. President, R. H. Edwards; 

cashier, B. C. Scott. 

Grimesland—Bank of Grimesland. 
Huntersville—Farmers Bank & Trust 
Company. Capital, $25,000. President, 


(Continued on page 450) 
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Organization, 1920-1921 


PRESIDENT 


W. A. Sadd, president Chattanooga Sav- 
ings Bank, Chattanooga. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Raymond R. Frazier, president Wash- 
ington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle. 


SECRETARY (Of All Committees) 


Leo Day Woodworth, Deputy Manager 
American Bankers Association, Five 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


STATE VICE PRESIDENTS 


Alabama—Leo K. Steiner, president 
Steiner Brothers, Birmingham. 

Arizona—F. J. Steward, president South- 
ern Arizona Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Tucson. 

Arkansas—Warren E. Lenon, president 
Peoples Savings Bank, Little Rock. 

California—E. L. Bailey, cashier First 
Savings Bank, Redding. 

Colorado—J. V. Cockins, vice-president 
Central Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Denver. 

Connecticut—John M. Wadhams, treas- 
urer Torrington Savings Bank, Tor- 
rington. 

Delaware—Robert D. Kemp, president 
Artisans Savings Bank, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia—Frank G. Addi- 
son, Jr., vice-president Security Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank, Washing- 


ton. 

Florida—J. W. Malone, vice-president 
Banking Savings and Trust Company, 
Pensacola. 

Georgia—G. A. Mell, 
Savings Bank, Athens. 

Idaho—F. L. Davis, cashier Fremont 
County Bank, Sugar. 

Illinois—H. R. Aisthorpe, cashier First 
Bank and Trust Company, Cairo. 

Indiana—John T. Beasley, vice-presi- 
dent Terre Haute Savings Bank, Terre 
Haute. 

Iowa—O. F. Fryer, . president 
State Savings Bank, Fairfield. 

Kansas—George L. Kreeck, president 
Farmers State and Savings Bank, 
Lawrence. 

Kentucky — Paul Compton, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary Lincoln Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, Louisville. 

Louisiana — F. L. Ramos, assistant 
cashier Canal Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank, New Orleans. 

Maine—Walter A. Danforth, c/o Bangor 
Savings Bank, Bangor. 

Maryland—James D. Garrett, treasurer 
Central Savings Bank, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—F. A. Shove, treasurer 
Malden Savings Bank, Malden. 

Michigan—Charles A. Ayers, vice-pres- 
ident Peoples State Bank, Detroit. 

Minnesota—Louis Betz, treasurer State 
Savings Bank, St. Paul. 


cashier Athens 


Iowa 


Savings Bank Division 


Mississippi—Robert F. Young, secretary- 
treasurer Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Jackson. 

Missouri—W. S. Webb, vice-president 
and cashier Missouri Savings Asso- 
ciation Bank, Kansas City. 

Montana—R. C. Giddings, cashier Mis- 
soula Trust and Savings Bank, Mis- 
soula. 

Nebraska—H. S. Freeman, vice-presi- 
dent First Savings Bank, Lincoln. 
Nevada — Fred Stadtmuller, assistant 
cashier The Washoe County Bank, 

Reno. 

New Hampshire—P. A. Johnson, treas- 
urer Sugar River Savings Bank, New- 
port. 

New Jersey—Howard Biddulph, treas- 
urer Bloomfield Savings Institution, 
Bloomfield. 


New Mexico—C. S. White, vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank, Albu- 
querque. 


New York—A. W. Johnston, treasurer 
Schenectady Savings Bank, Schenec- 
tady. 

North Caroline—F. P. Spruill, cashier 
Rocky Mountain Savings and Trust 
Company, Rocky Mountain. 

North Dakota—W. V. O’Connor, cashier 
First Savings Bank, Grand Forks. 
Ohio—W. A. Wagner, cashier Merch- 
ants State Bank, New Philadelphia. 
Oklahoma—Arthur A. Beyer, president 

Guthrie Savings Bank, Guthrie. 


Oregon—C. B. Sewall, cashier Hibernia 
Commercial and Savings Bank, Port- 
land. 

Pennsylvania—John J. McDonald, vice- 
president Beneficial Savings Fund So- 
ciety, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island—Arthur E. Stafford, as- 
sistant treasurer Peoples Savings 
Bank, Providence. 

South Carolina—W. C. Beacham, presi- 
oat Peoples National Bank, Green- 
ville. 

South Dakota—William Ontjes, president 
Sioux Falls Savings Bank, Sioux 
Falls. 

Tennessee—Thomas B. Carroll, vice- 
president and cashier Peoples Savings 
Bank, Jackson. 

Texas—C. O. Austin, 
Dallas Trust 
Dallas. 

Utah—Elias A. Smith, cashier Deseret 
Savings Bank, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Hollis Gray, treasurer 
Winooski Savings Bank, Winooski. 

Virginia—C. C. Barksdale, cashier Union 
Bank of Richmond, Richmond. 

Washington—R. S. Stacy, president 
Scandinavian American Bank, Seattle. 

West Virginia—H. G. Proctor, cashier 
Union Bank and Trust Company, 
Huntington. 

Wisconsin—-H. C. Berger, cashier Mara- 
thon County Bank, Wausau. 

Wyoming—A. H. Marble, president Wy- 
oming Trust and Savings Bank, 
Cheyenne. 


vice-president 
and Savings Bank, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Term Expiring 1921 


Samuel H. Beach, president Rome Sav- 
ings Bank, Rome, 

Frederic B. Washburn, president Me- 
chanics National Bank, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Samuel M. Hawley, treasurer Bridge- 
port Savings Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Term Expiring 1922 


Melvin A. Traylor, president First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 

Louis Betz, treasurer State Savings 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

W. D. Longyear, vice-president Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Term Expiring 1923 


John J. Pulleyn, president Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank, New York, 
N.. 

C. H. Deppe, vice-president Union Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

John W. B. Brand, treasurer Spring- 
field Institution for Savings, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Ex-Officio 


S. Fred Strong, treasurer Connecticut 
Savings Bank, New Haven, Conn. 


COMMITTEE ON SAVINGS 


Chas. H. Deppe, Chairman, vice-presi- 
dent Union Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, O. 

E. K. Satterlee, president Franklin Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City. 

SM. Hawley, treasurer Bridgeport 
Savings Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Thos. F. Wallace, treasurer Farmers and 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

W. S. Webb, vice-president and cashier 
Missouri Savings Association Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Myron F. Converse, treasurer Worces- 
ter Five Cent Savings Bank, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

H. P. Brewster, president Rochester 
Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y 


COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS 


John J. Pulleyn, Chairman, president 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
New York City. 

H. T. Blackburn, vice-president Des 
Moines Savings Bank, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Jos. R. Noel, president Noel State Bank, 
Chicago, III. 

William E. Knox, 
comptroller Bowery Savings 
New York City. 

H. P. Gifford, treasurer Salem Five 
Cent Savings Bank, Salem, Mass. 
Evans Woollen, president Fletcher Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, Indianapolis, 

Ind. 


vice-president and 
Bank, 
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S. Fred Strong, treasurer Connecticut 
Savings Bank, New Haven, Conn. 


COMMITTEE ON REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES 


John W. B. Brand, Chairman, treasurer 
Springfield Institution for Savings, 
Springfield, Mass. 

James Willcox, vice-president, Philadel- 
phia Savings Fund Society, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 

E. D. Hulbert, president, Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 

C. J. Obermayer, president Greater 
aa York Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

E. J. Murtagh, president County Savings 
Bank, Algona, Iowa. 

H. P. Borgman, vice-president Peoples 
State Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

W. F. Finley, vice-president Garfield 
Savings Bank, Cleveland, O. 


COMMITTEE ON LIQUID INVEST- 
MENTS 


Samuel H. Beach, Chairman, president 
Rome Savings Bank, Rome, N. Y. 
W. R. Morehouse, cashier Guaranty 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 

Calif. 

Wm. M. Hayden, president Eutaw Sav- 
ings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

J. H. Bogardus, treasurer Stamford Sav- 
ings Bank, Stamford, Conn. 

George W. Felter, president Greenpoint 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Alexander S. Ward, treasurer Howard 
Savings Institution, Newark, N. J. 


Geo. Tourney, vice-president and man- 
ager San Francisco Savings & Loan 
Society, San Francisco, Calif. 


COMMITTEE ON BANK FACILI- 
TIES AND SERVICE 


W. D. Longyear, Chairman, vice-presi- 
dent Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

John H. Dexter, secretary and treasurer 
Society for Savings, Cleveland, 

Louis Betz, president State Savings 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

Alexander C. Robinson, president Peo- 
ples Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

James B. Throckmorton, president Pro- 
vident Institution for Savings, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Emil E. Rose, cashier Fort Dearborn 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 

A. P. Howard, vice-president Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, New Or- 
leans, La. 


COMMITTEE ON STATE LEGIS- 
LATION 


Raymond R. Frazier, Chairman, presi- 
dent Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

George E. Brock, president Home Sav- 
ings Bank, Boston, Mass. 

W. P. Goodwin, treasurer Peoples Sav- 
ings Bank, Providence, 

Chas. A. Miller, president Utica Savings 
Bank, Utica, N. Y. 
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Elias A. Smith, cashier Deseret Savings 
Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

W. J. Staiger, secretary Depositors Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, Akron, O. 
Geo. L. Kreeck, president Farmers State 
& Savings Bank, Lawrence, Kans. 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 


Melvin A. Traylor, president First Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

B. F. Saul, vice-president American Se- 
oe & Trust Company, Washington, 
D 


F. G. Addison, Jr., vice-president Secur- 
ity Savings & Commercial Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

Frederic B. Washburn, president Me- 
chanics National Bank, Worcester, 
Mass. 

R. C. Stephenson, president St. Joseph 
Loan & Trust Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Jas. H. Manning, president National 
Savings Bank, Albany, N. Y 

Victor A. Lersner, comptroller Wil- 
liamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE 


S. Fred Strong, treasurer Connecticut 
Savings Bank, New Haven, Conn. 

Victor A. Lersner, comptroller Wil- 
liamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y 


Charles H. Deppe, vice-president Union 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


Clearing House Section 


Clearings and Total Bank Transactions 


For Tuirp Quarter, 1920 (Jury, Aucust AND SEPTEMBER) 
(See Page 83 of August Journat for figures for second quarter, 1920.) 


Clearing House Association Clearings 
Atlanta $703,580,023 
Boston 4,717,759,599 
Buffalo 545,496,048 
Cedar Rapids 34,110,935 
Chattanooga 89,005,211 
Cincinnati 897,469,733 
Des Moines 137,282,042 
Detroit 1,579,527,006 
Fort Wayne 24,314,225 
Grand Rapids 87,543,765 
Hartford 133,767,885 
Houston 376,330,525 
Huntington 24,299,594 
Indianapolis 226,079,000 
Joplin 20,313,251 
Kansas City 2,573,392,745 
Los Angeles 81,644, 
Louisville 365,418,495 
Memphis 221,541,507 
Minneapolis 1,075,272,294 


Total Bank Total Bank 
Transactions Clearing House Association Clearings Transactions 
$955,948,085 Muskogee $51,648,742 $59,017,048 
6,433,335,402 New Orleans 796,364,125 1,503,733,291 
840,215,589 Oakland 134,183,002 322,254,256 
154,389,121 Prowidence 142,691,900 425,149,200 
127,996,322 Richmond 634,647,458 1,040,958,264 
2,524,799,840 Sacramento 87,442,538 36,608,062 
725, "585, 754 San Francisco 2,054,900,000 4,148,171, 743 
a 065, 081,000 St. Joseph 188,938,702 1,149, 992, 155 
, 64,683 Scranton 62,269,825 205,002,820 
aan Seattle 497,054,063 935,194,558 
2IU,US2, Sioux City 89,645,401 168,034,000 
Spokane 145,382,830 374,880,830 
809'386 000 Springfield, Mass. 64,224,304 194,654,701 
48.241 877 Tacoma - 62,380,814 227,519,024 
4,105,281,741 Trenton 52,716,676 185,552,207 
2,877,372,000 Vicksburg 4,260,384 20,352,592 
Wichita 193,775,494 
3,379,774,370 $20,076,674,141 $40,026,501,102 


_[ 


National Bank Division 


Executive Committee 


(Term Expiring 1921) 


Waldo Newcomer (Chairman), 
president National Exchange bank, 
Baltimore, Md. F. R. Dist. No. 5. 

N. P. Gatling, vice-president 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank, 
New York City. F. R. Dist. No. 2. 

A. F. Dawson, president First 
National Bank, Davenport, Iowa. 
F. R. Dist. No. 7. 

George A. Kennedy, vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank, San 
Francisco, Calif. F. R. Dist. No. 
12. 


(Term Expiring 1922) 


Joseph Wayne, Jr., president 


Girard National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. F. R. Dist. No. 3. 

R. D. Sneath, president Commer- 
cial National Bank, Tiffin, Ohio. 
F. R. Dist. No. 4. 

Thomas R. Preston, president 
Hamilton National Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. F. R. Dist. No. 6. 

James Ringold, vice-president, 
United States National Bank, Den- 
ver, Colo. F. R. Dist. No. 10. 


(Term Expiring 1923) 


Thomas P. Beal, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent Second National Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass. F. R. Dist. No. 1. 

S. E. Trimble, vice-president 
Union National Bank, Springfield, 
Mo. F. R. Dist. No. 8. 


-Edgar L. Mattson, vice-president 
Midland National Bank, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. F. R. Dist. No. 9. 

Nathan Adams, vice-president 
American Exchange National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas. F. R. Dist. No. 11, 


Ex-OFFICIO 


Tue Presipent—Henry H. Mc- 
Kee, president National Capital 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 

THE Vice-PRESIDENT—John G. 
Lonsdale, president National Bank 
of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE PRESIDENT IN 1919-20— 
Walter W. Head, president Omaha 
National Bank, Omaha, Nebr: 


National Bank Report Summary 


An analysis of the reports made 
by national banks in response to the 
September call of the Comptroller 
of the Currency shows some in- 
teresting facts. The increase in 
loans and discounts (exclusive of 
rediscounts), since June 30 last, 
was $18,662,000, while during the 
same time the total deposits in na- 
tional banks had shrunk $403,465,- 
000, to the sum of $16,751,956,000. 
The increase in loans and discounts 
was very slight in comparison with 
the expansion in the entire pre- 
ceding year, when it amounted to 
$1,330,300,000, the while additional 


deposits amounted to $70,349,000. 
The considerable reduction in de- 
posits since June 30, 1920, was 
shown to be mostly in New York 
City where it amounted to $486,- 
162,000, while in the entire country 
outside of New York City an ac- 
tual increase of $82,697,000, was 
effected. The states in which coun- 
try banks showed the greatest ad- 
vancein deposits were Pennsylvania, 
$40,000,000; New York, $23,000,- 
000 ; New Jersey, $14,000,000 ; West 
Virginia, $13,000,000; Ohio, $11,- 
000,000; and California, $10,000,- 
000. The largest reductions in the 


country banks were shown in the 
following states: Minnesota and 
Connecticut $8,000,000 each; Iowa 
$6,000,000; and Oklahoma and 
Texas $5,000,000 each. 

Capital, surplus and profits, Sep- 
tember 8, 1920, were $2,704,338.- 
000, an increase of $32,263,000 
since June 30, 1920. In the same 
time circulation had advanced $5.,- 
092,000 to $693,270,000. 

The resources of all national 
banks amounted to $21,885,480,000, 
a reduction of $311,257,000 in ten 
weeks. 


The Tendency of Trade 


chandise continues to have a 

downward tendency, despite the 
reports from some sources that the bot- 
tom has temporarily been reached, which 
has caused a more or less stagnant con- 
dition of wholesale markets, especially 
in wearing apparel. A few months pre- 
vious the retailer was blaming the manu- 
facturer and wholesaler for the high 
price of clothing and shoes; now the 
manufacturer and wholesaler is criticis- 
ing the retailer for not taking his loss 
in a lump and marking his goods down 
to a point which will clear his shelves 
and thus stimulate buying. The ma- 
jority of retailers are eager to rid them- 
selves of high priced merchandise pur- 
chased several months ago as evidenced 
by the numerous clearance sales all over 
the country. A quiet investigation in 


T's price of many lines of mer- 


Tulsa has revealed that the majority 
of dealers in wearing apparel, shoes, etc., 
in which the price reductions have been 
most noticeable are in a position to 
now replenish their stocks on a falling 
market, having foreseen the decline in 
prices and having moved their merchan- 
dise rebuying only for immediate needs. 
he public must. not expect, however, 
that it is possible for every line of manu- 
factured products to be reduced im- 
mediately. Most manufacturers con- 
tract for their raw materials months in 
advance. Many of these products are 
from limited markets or from war 
affected markets and are still short in 
amounts and difficult to obtain. 

It is, however, very gratifying to 
note that the post-war reconstruction 
period has at last arrived in earnest 
and there seems to- have been a general 
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awakening among the rank and file of 
the American people to the fact that the 
time has arrived to sober up after our 
spending orgy and once more put our 
shoulder to the wheel of industry. The 
demand for luxuries seems to be slack- 
ening and the pre-war spirit of thrift 
is again beginning to be manifest. A 
great many banks report steadily in- 
creasing savings deposits which is the 
best evidence of a more constructive 
policy. It will naturally follow, that as 
the people desist in purchasing things 
which are not absolutely needed we will 
mount toward the goal of conservatism 
which has been coveted for some months 
past. The period of reconstruction 
which now seems to be really at hand 
will do much toward rejuvenating the 
American dollar—Monthly Letter, Ex- 
change National Bank of Tulsa, Okla. 


State Bank Division 


Committee Appointments 


RESIDENT ELLIOTT C. 
Pp McDOUGAL announces the 

appointment of committees of 

the State Bank Division as 
follows: 


State LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

R. S. Hecht, Chairman, president Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Joel R. Parrish, cashier Farmers State 
Bank, Woods Cross, Utah. 

J. D. Phillips, vice-president and cashier 
Green Valley Bank, Green Valley, 
Illinois. 

C. N. Prouty, cashier Exchange State 
Bank, Kansas City, Kansas. 

B. M. Marlin, secretary and treasurer 
Union Banking & Trust Company, Du- 
Bois, Pennsylvania. 

The other members of this committee 
are the state vice-presidents of the State 

Bank Division. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE COM MITTEE 


J. D. Phillips, Chairman, vice-president 
and cashier Green Valley Bank, Green 
Valley, Illinois. 

Fred Collins, vice-president Bank of 
Commerce and Trust Company, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

E. D. Huxford, president Cherokee 
State Bank, Cherokee, Iowa. 


CoMMITTEE ON PusLic RELATIONS 

H. A. McCauley, Chairman, president 
Sapulpa State Bank, Sapulpa, Okla- 
homa. 

D. M. Armstrong, vice-president Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

C. R. Miller, president Farmers Bank, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

W. C. Gordon, vice-president Farmers 
Savings Bank, Marshall, Missouri. 

L. S. Covington, vice-president Farmers 
Bank, Rockingham, North Carolina. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
C. B.-Hazlewood, vice-president Union 
Trust Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
J. W. Butler, vice-president Texas Bank 
and Trust Company, Galveston, Texas. 
E. D. Huxford, president Cherokee State 
Bank, Cherokee, Iowa. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
George W. Rogers, Chairman, vice-pres- 
ident American Bank of Commerce 
and Trust Company, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. 
The other members of this committee 
are the state vice-presidents of the State 
Bank Division. 


CoMMITTEE ON EXCHANGE 


M. J. Dowling, Chairman, president 
Olivia State Bank, Olivia, Minnesota. 


Committee Appointments 


McLane Tilton, president Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

Fred Collins, vice-president Bank of 
Commerce & Trust Company, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

J. J. Earley, president Bank of Valley 
City, Valley City, North Dakota; 
president North Dakota Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

James S. Peters, vice-president Bank of 
Manchester, Manchester, Georgia. 

Wm. B. Hughes, manager Omaha Clear- 
ing House, Omaha, Nebraska; secre- 
tary Nebraska Bankers Association. 

Ramsay M. Walker, vice-president Wal- 
lace Bank & Trust Company, Wallace, 
Idaho. 


State Vice-Presidents 


Following is a list of state vice- 
presidents of the State Bank Divi- 
sion : 

Alabama—J. B. Barnett, president Mon- 
roe County Bank, Monroeville. 
Arizona—M. B. Hazeltine, vice-president 

Bank of Arizona, Prescott. 
Arkansas—E. E. Mitchell, president Citi- 

zens Bank, Morrillton. 
California—Warren R. Porter, president 

ap Valley Savings Bank, Watson- 
ville. 
Colorado—M. T. Nelson, president Citi- 
zens State Bank, Ordway. 
Connecticut—H. W. Erving, vice-presi- 
dent Connecticut River Banking Com- 
pany, Hartford. 


Delaware — Walter Morris, cashier 
Farmers Bank, Dover. 
District of Columbia—Maurice Otter- 


back, president Anacostia Bank, Ana- 
costia. 

Florida—G. E. Nolan, vice-president Or- 
lando Bank & Trust Company, Or- 
lando. 

Georgia—M. L. Lee, cashier Moultrie 
Banking Company, Moultrie. 

Idaho—W. W. Brown, vice-president 
Bank of Camas Prairie, Grangeville. 

Illinois—M. O. Williamson, president 
Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Gales- 
burg. 

Indiana—Fred M. Martz, cashier Cen- 
tral Bank, Arcadia. 

Iowa—Theo. Laskowski, president Coun- 


cil Bluffs Savings Bank, Council 
Bluffs. 
Kansas—T. M. Flynn, president State 


Bank of Parsons, Parsons. 

Kentucky—J. Ekro Rapier, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier Bank of New Haven, 
New Haven. 

Louisiana—J. P. Turregano, vice-presi- 
dent Commercial Bank & Trust Co., 
Alexandria. 

Maine—George A. Safford, . secretary- 
treasurer Hallowell Trust & Banking 
Company, Hallowell. 

Maryland—W. F. Sterling, cashier Bank 
of Crisfield, Crisfield. 
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Massachusetts—George E. Brock, presi- 
dent Home Savings Bank, Boston. 
Michigan—Paul J. Ullrich, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier Ullrich Savings 

Bank, Mt. Clemens. 

Minnesota—F. A. Lemme, cashier De- 
posit Bank of Winona, Winona. 

Mississippi—M. G. McNair, cashier 
Bank of Gulfport, Gulfport. 

Missouri—L. C. Leslie, cashier Scott 
County Bank, Morley. 

Montana—Oscar Helgerson, cashier 
Commercial State Bank, Miles City. 

Nebraska—Charles P. Nelson, oo 
American State Bank, Long P ine. 

Nevada—John S. Park, cashier First 
State Bank, Las Vegas. 

New Hampshire—George W. Fowler, 
treasurer Suncook Bank, Suncook. 
New Jersey—Robert W. Howell, cash- 
ier Trenton Banking Company, Tren- 

ton. 

New Mexico—C. G. Mardorf, president 
Capital City Bank, Santa Fe 

New York—Otho Churchill, 
Bank of Hamburg, Hamburg. 

North_Carolina—R. B. Crowder, cash- 
ier Farmers & Merchants Bank, Hen- 
derson. 

North Dakota—M. R. Porter, vice-presi- 
dent Scandinavian American Bank, 
Minot. 

Ohio—Edward J. Wittwer, president 
Adelphi Banking Company, Adelphi. 

Oklahoma—J. D. Howard, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier Security State Bank, 
Tribbey. 

Oregon—L. L. Paget, vice-president and 
cashier First State Bank of Seaside, 
Seaside. 

Pennsylvania—Edgar S. Gardner, presi- 
dent Middle City Bank, Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island—William C. Angell, cash- 
ier Westminster Bank, Providence. 
South Carolina—Lee G. Holleman, 
president Peoples Bank, Anderson. 
South Dakota—Wm. Hoese, vice- 
president Farmers & Merchants State 

Bank, Spencer. 

Tennessee—Gilmer Winston, vice-presi- 
dent Union & Planters Bank & Trust 
Co., Memphis. 

Texas—P. A. Murray, cashier Levi Bank 
& Trust Company, Victoria. 

Utah—Joel -R. Parrish, cashier Farmers 
State Bank, Woods Cross. 

Vermont—C. S. Webster, treasurer Bar- 
ton Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
Barton. 

Virginia—R. L. Burke, cashier Bank of 
Appomattox, Appomattox. 


cashier 


Washington—H. W. MacPhail, presi- 
dent Willapa Harbor State Bank, 
Raymond. 


West Virginia—S. D. Frantz, cashier 
Bank of Mullens, Mullens. 

Wisconsin—W. H. Doyle, ‘cashier State 
Bank of Platteville, Platteville. 

Wyoming—George C. Muirhead, presi- 
—_ Stockgrowers State Bank, Wor- 
an 
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Par Collection in North 
Carolina 


President W. A. Hunt of the 
North Carolina Bankers Associa- 
tion has issued a circular letter to 
the bankers of that state in which 
he says: 


The question of par collection of 
checks by Federal reserve banks has been 
much discussed, and I have given it care- 
ful and serious consideration. I have 
read a great deal on the subject and 
have heard it discussed at different bank- 
ers’ conventions and by the National and 
State Bankers’ Protective Association. 
Without going into the merits of the 
case, I feel it is my duty, as president 
of the North Carolina Bankers Associa- 
tion, to give you some facts in the case 
and a word as to what I think will be 
the best policy for the North Carolina 
bankers to pursue. 

I have had several conferences with 
officers of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, and I find that there is no 
question in their minds as to what the 
present law contemplates. This being 
the case, they could not be expected to 
do otherwise than obey the law as it 
now stands. They tell me that at a very 
early date they will begin collecting 
checks on all North Carolina banks at 
par. 

Whether your bank believes par col- 
lection of checks by Federal reserve 
banks is right or not, and whether you 
believe the law, as it now is, requires 
this of Federal reserve banks or not, I 


am convinced that it will be far better 
for the state banks to cooperate with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond by 
remitting promptly at par by mail when 
asked to do so, than to fight it by forc- 
ing it to present checks on state banks 
at their counters for payment in cash, 
which will be expensive and possibly 
embarrassing to the state banks. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond can, and unquestionably will, col- 
lect checks on North Carolina banks at 
par when it undertakes to do so. The 
refusal of banks to remit at par will 
simply cause friction and can not change 
the law. I am perfectly willing to assist 
in an effort to have Congress amend 
the law so that Federal reserve banks 
will not be called upon to collect checks 
at par, but until Congress acts, I believe 
it will be good policy for every state 
bank in North Carolina to remit the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond at 
par. 


Legislation in New 
Mexico 


As a result of a conference be- 
tween Bank Examiner J. B. Read 
of New Mexico and leading bankers 
of that state the legislature will be 
asked to pass a law permitting the 
establishment of a central reserve 
city system for state banks. Under 
the proposed plan, any state bank 
with a paid up capital of more than 
$50,000 would be eligible to act 
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as reserve agent. They can now 
act as reserve agents by making 
application to the state bank exam- 
iner but few do so and state banks 
carry their reserves with national 
banks and reserve agents. Other 
proposed legislation includes re- 
duction of reserve requirements, 
making it necessary to carry only 
ten per cent. of deposits, both time 
and demand, and leaving to the 
bankers’ discretion how much they 
should carry in their vaults to meet 
the demands of customers; modify- 
ing the requirement that paper en- 
dorsed by any individual, firm or 
corporation be regarded practically 
as a direct loan, enabling individ- 
uals, firms and corporations to bor- 
row as high as 20 per cent. in 
addition to any paper they en- 
dorsed ; giving the bank examiner’s 
office authority to fix maximum in- 
terest rates which state banks can 
pay on deposits, exclusive of state, 
county and city moneys, on the 
ground that it would prevent “ille- 
gitimate competition”; requiring 
banks to have the approval of the 
examiner’s office before moving 
headquarters; and making it a mis- 
demeanor to hand an accumulation 
of checks to the bank for cash 
across the counter. 


Checks to Displace All Cash 


A PROMINENT manufacturing 
company in Rochester, N. Y., 
has taken a radical step looking to- 
ward the elimination of cash in the 
conduct of its business. Instruc- 
tions issued to all department heads 
and sales office managers, effective 
November 15, discontinued the use 
of currency in any form even to 
the elimination of petty cash ac- 
counts. Not even the price of a 
postage stamp is allowed to be car- 
ried in cash in the offices. The full 
extent of the innovation is indicated 
in the order, which is as follows: 

All petty cash accounts to be bal- 
anced as of November 15, closed, and 
discontinued until further notice. 

Petty items of every kind to be paid 
henceforth by check, the same as major 
items. This applies equally to the pur- 
chase of a $10,000 machine or a one 
cent postage stamp. No currency of any 


amount or denomination to be carried 
in any form as company property. 

Salaries and commissions will be paid 
as usual by check. At their option, by 
giving notice in writing, factory and 
office employees may receive in lieu of 
pay checks a weekly deposit slip show- 
ing that the amount of their weekly 
wage or salary has been deposited to 
their credit in either the Central or 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank. 

Advances for traveling expenses, rail- 
road fares, etc., must be in the form of 
company checks or A. B. A. travel 
cheques. Refunds on account of ad- 
vances, or other payments of any kind 
to the company, must be rendered in 
the same form. 

Remittances from our customers are 
almost invariably in the form of checks 
or trade acceptances. In the rare cases 
where currency is received in our col- 
lections, it will be forwarded to the 
customer’s bank (if known), or to the 
bank nearest him, with a request to the 
bank to send us its cashier’s check or 
draft for the amount. 


In the case of express and tele- 
graph business charge accounts are 
used, and a charge account is main- 
tained even at the local post office, 
thus eliminating the payment of 
cash on postage due items. For 
messengers street car tickets are 
bought in bulk. 

The only complication that arose 
was in the matter of waste ma- 
terial, scrap paper, and other junk 
which the factory had been selling 
weekly to junk dealers. It had al- 
ways been customary for the junk- 
men to pay cash for such material, 
and in order to effect the sweeping 
change contemplated an order was 
issued not to sell junk or material 
of such sort to any one who does 
not pay by check. 


| 
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Not only for 
LARGE 


but for 
SMALL BANKS 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA BANK OF SAVINGS 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


White Matt Glazed Terra Cotta 
W. H. PARKER, SAN FRANCISCO, Architect 


ECAUSE of its beauty, permanence and 
moderate cost, many large city banks are 


built of Terra Cotta. 


Yet these two pictures show how Terra Cotta 
adds equal distinction to comparatively small bank 
buildings, of simple, economical design. 


Your depositors have a natural pride in their 
bank. They like to feel they are associated with 


its prosperity. They look upon it as a community 
landmark. 


CONSOLIDATED NATIONAL BANK 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
Glazed Terra Cotta local pride but inspires their confidence by its 


WM. BRAY, Architect evident permanence. In Terra Cotta, the archi- 
tect finds an ideal material for his creative skill. 


A Terra Cotta building not only satisfies their 


You will find the new Terra Cotta 


brochure, “The Bank”, with its wealth of The owner of a Terra Cotta building has the sat- 
illustrations, a valuable reference book on isfaction that comes not only from fine architec- - 
banking architecture and worthy of careful tural appearance but from dignity, durability and 
study. A copy will be sent you by economy. His building is satisfactory both to 
National Terra Cotta Society, 1 Madison himself and his customers and will bear compari- 
Avenue, New York. son with similar institutions in our largest cities. 
Permanent Beautiful, Profitable. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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New Banks Organized 
(Continued from page 443) 


J. H. Auten, Jr.; vice-president and 
cashier, Troy Peters. 


Indian Trail—Bank of Indian Trail. 


Capital, $100,000. Cashier, W. M. Har- 
ris. 

Jackson Springs—Bank of Jackson 
Springs. 

Leggett—Bank of Leggett. 

McFarlan—Bank of McFarlan. 

Mount Holly—Central Bank & Trust 
Company. 

Bank. 


North Charlotte—Bank of North 
Charlotte. Capital, $15,000. 

Pilot Mountain—Farmers Bank. 
Rural Hall—Rural Hall Bank & 


Trust Company. 

Seagrove—Bank of Seagrove. 

Shelby—Cleveland Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. 

Summerfield—Bank of Summerfield. 

Wallace— Farmers Bank & Trust 
Company. 

Walstonburg—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. 

Wilson—Farmers Banking & Trust 
Company. 

Wood—Wood Banking & Trust Com- 
pany. Capital, $10,000. President, J. J. 
Lancaster; cashier, Benjamin P. Sykes. 


NortH DAKOTA 


Burnstad—Burnstad State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $10,000. President, R. P. Kirkhorn; 
cashier, A. W. Hedelund. 

Fargo—Farmers State Bank. 
ital, $15,000. 

Hamberg—Security State Bank. 


Cap- 


QuHIO 

Cleveland—Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers Co-operative National 
Bank. Capital, $1,000,000. President, 
Warren S. Stone; cashier, William B. 
Prenter. 

Edon—Farmers National Bank (Suc- 
ceeds .Farmers Banking Company of 
Columbus). , Capital, $25,000. President, 
Orrin H. Nihart; cashier, S. A. Powers. 

Leipsic—Citizens State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, A. Stechschulte ; 
cashier, C. R. Blauvelt. 

Lilly Chapel—Farmers Bank. Capital, 
$25,000. President, Wm. B. Byers; cash- 
ier, C. H. O’Brien. 

Marion—West Side Banking Com- 
pany. Capital, $50,000. President, W. 
P. Kelly; cashier, H. F. Elliott. 

Washington Court House — Fayette 
County Bank. Capital, $100,000. 


OKLAHOMA 
Ada—Security State Bank. Capital, 


$100,000. President, H. Wells; 
cashier, Leslie Prince. 
Blanco—First State Bank. Capital, 


$10,000. President, Joe Moffett; cash- 
ier, J. H. Thomas. 
Durant—Commercial National Bank. 
Capital, $100,000. President, G. 
Mason; cashier, W. E. Clark. 
Frederick—Security State Bank. Cap- 
ital $50,000. President, C. A. Huff; 
cashier, C. E. McConnell. 
Inola—Farmers State Bank. Capital, 
$15,000. President, G. D. Davis; cashier, 
J. O. Geiser. 
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Capital, 
Kenney ; 


Jones—State Bank of Jones. 
$20,000. President, Jas. H. 
cashier, D. R. Thompson. 

Locust Grove—Security State Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, Homer 
Drewry; cashier, Roy C. Hinds. 

Mulhall—Farmers State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $10,000. President, J. F. Stotts. 

Seminole—Seminole State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, R. H. Chase; 
cashier, F. H. Wozencraft. 

Shawnee—Caldwell State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $100,000. President, M. L. Caldwell; 
cashier, Jesse M. Caldwell. 


OREGON 


Vernonia—Bank of Vernonia. Capital, 
$15,000. President, W. O. Galloway; 
cashier, H. E. McGraw. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh—Exchange Trust Company. 
Capital, $125,000. President, Dr. T. A 
Starzyuski. 

Pittston—Liberty National Bank. Cap- 
ital, $150,000. President, Joseph L. Fer- 
rarini; cashier, Frank A. Loro. 

Shoemakersville—First National Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. President, c 
Bagenstose; cashier, H. A. Diebert. 

Sipesville—First National Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, C. B. Korns; 
cashier, J. S. Speicher. 

Waynesboro—N ational Bank of 
Waynesboro (Conversion The Bank of 
Waynesboro). Capital, $200,000. Presi- 
dent, J. J. Oller; cashier, M. T. Brown. 


SouTtH CAROLINA 


Greer—Farmers Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. Capital, $100,000. President, C. 
L. Coff; cashier, A. R. Hawkins. 

Orangeburg—Southern Bank & Trust 
Company. Capital, $500,000. 

West Union—Bank of West Union. 
Capital, $20,000. 


SoutH DAKOTA 


Burbank—Bank of Burbank. Capital, 
$15,000. President, E. C. Barton; cash- 
ier, W. D. Chausse. 

Scotland—Merchants & Farmers State 
Bank. Cashier, Chris. Hirning. 


TENNESSEE 


Kerrville—Barretville Bank & Trust 
Company. Capital, $15,000. 

Prospect Station—Farmers & Merch- 
ants Bank. Capital, $15,000. 

Sharon—Farmers Bank. 
$20,000. 

Telford—Bank of Telford. Capital, 
$20,000. 


Capital, 


TEXAS 


Alvord—Security State Bank. Capital 

om President, L. E. Pillers; cashier, 
C. Edwards. 

eis Trust Company. 
Capital, $200,000. President, W. F. 
Sternbert; cashier, B. P. Cramens. 

Bangs—First National Bank. Capital, 
$25,000. President, W. P. Eads; cashier, 
Albert R. Moore. 

Brooks-Smith—Guaranty State Bank. 
Capital, $10,000. 

Campbell—Farmers State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $10,000. 

Cooper—Guaranty State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, S. D. Clower; 
cashier, George B. Simmons. 
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Corsicana—Central State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $100,000. President, W. C. Francis; 
cashier, C. M. Thornell. 

Del Rio—Guaranty State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $50,000. President, W. R. Wheeler; 
cashier, D. T. Wood. 

Goose Creek—Citizens State Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. President, A. E. Kerr; 
cashier, John A. Roberts. 

Hemphill—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. Capital, $10,000. President, W. 
T. Arnold; cashier, W. B. Layton. 

Kilgore- Guaranty State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $15,000 

Killeen—Guaranty State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $30,000. President, Claude McBride; 
cashier, W. F. Wicker. 

Knox City — Guaranty State Bank. 
Capital, $20,000. President, B. B. Camp- 
bell; cashier, A. C. Danile. 

Maxwell—Maxwell State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. 

Moulton—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. Capital, $50,000. President, F. T. 
Feherenkamp; cashier, John Bucek. 

Port Arthur—Seaboard State Bank & 
Trust Company. Capital, $100,000. 
President, G. R. Thompson; cashier, J. 
L. Latimer. 

Reklaw—Citizens Guaranty State 
Bank. Capital, $15,000. President, R. B. 
Perkins; cashier, L. L. Guinn. 

Somerset—First State Bank. Capital, 
$25,000. President, George N. Evans; 
cashier, Garland Owens. 


VIRGINIA 


Pennington Gap—First National Bank. 
Capital, President, L 
Chumbley; cashier, J. V. Graham. 

Roanoke — Liberty Trust Company. 
Capital, $500,000. President, R. H. An- 
gell; treasurer, C. D. M. Showalter. 

Saltville—Saltville Savings Bank. Cap- 
ital, $30,000. Cashier, Robert M. Shan- 
non. 

Stuart—Patrick County Savings Bank. 


Capital, $50,000. President, John W. 
Fulton; cashier, J. C. Shockley. 
WASHINGTON 

State Bank. 
Capital, $75 

Fest National Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000 President, Glenn M. 
Johnson ; cashier, Penney. 


Seattle—Marine National Bank (Con- 
version Marine Bank). Capital, $200,000. 
President, John E. Price; cashier, A. 
Brygger. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Bridgeport — First National Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. President, Jesse G. 
Lawson; cashier, T. J. Hefner. 


WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire—Security State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

Marengo—Marengo State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $15,000. President, M. L. Ensinger ; 
cashier, J. R. Shales. 

Milwaukee—Twelfth Street Bank. 
President, Louis Scheich. 

Pembine—Pembine State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $20,000. 

Royalton—Royalton State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $15,000. President, F. I. Dean; 
cashier, F. B. Stratton. 

Suamico—State Bank of Suamico. 
Capital, $15,000. 
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Jf TRUST CO. 


The Sinews of Travel 


Money gives strength for the journey and 
comfort by the way. If you use and recom- 


mend to your customers 


"A-B-A’ Cheques 


you can rest assured as to the safety of your 


money, and theirs. 


Upon arrival abroad — because of 

arrangements made by the Bankers 

Trust Company’s Foreign Service 

gol eee — you may exchange the “A-B-A” 
Cheques you take with you for other 
**A-B-A” Cheques payable in pounds 

sterling, francs, lire, etc., at the rate 


W 
See the World on ‘A°B:A’ Cheques current on the day of exchange. 


Issued in denominations of $10, $20, 
$50 and $100 in convenient wallets. 
Full particulars from 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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Security 


OT without reason 

are seventy - five 

per cent. of the banks 

of America equipped 
with Yale Locks. 


For forty-six years 
(the first Yale Timelock 
was sold in 1874) Yale 
security has been the 
main dependence of the 
bankers of the world 
against the underworld. 


Be sure to specify 
Yale in your contracts. 


Yale Triple Timelocks 
Yale Combination Locks 
Yale Safe Deposit Locks 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford ~ - Conn. 


Yale Made is Yale Marked 


Traveling Timelock_ 


Experts at the Service 
of American Bankers 
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The Advertising Conference 


MONG tthe achievements of 
the outgoing administration of 

the American Bankers Association 
nothing stands out so prominently 
as the recognition of advertising and 
publicity as a component part of 
the banking system. Richard S. 
Hawes, the retiring president, went 
on record during the very first 
week of his administration, as a be- 
liever in advertising and publicity, 
by the creation of a Public Rela- 
tions Committee, and by appointing 
as members of this committee men 
who were members of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association as well as 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The purpose of this commit- 
tee was to keep the members of the 
American Bankers Association ac- 
quainted with the Association’s vast 
work and thereby to make them 
more appreciative of their member- 
ship; to create a better understand- 
ing between the public and the 
bank, and to foster and encourage 
the fine science of advertising by 
member banks and trust companies. 
President Hawes’ vision of the 
future of advertising of, by and for 
member banks was particularly em- 
phasized in a triplicate method em- 
ployed in the building of the pro- 
gram for the Washington Con- 
vention. First, by arranging to 
have advertising given a place on 
the general program. This com- 
mission was assigned Fred W. Ells- 
worth, vice-president of the Hiber- 
nia Bank & Trust Company, and a 
former president of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. Second- 
ly, by arranging a conference on 
Bank Advertising and Publicity for 
the second evening of the conven- 
tion. This conference was conducted 
under the auspices of the Public 
Relations Committee, and was pre- 
sided over by M. E. Holderness, 
vice-president First National Bank 
in St. Louis, the founder and 
former president of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. The chief 


speakers of this conference were 
Herbert S. Houston, editor of 
World’s Work, and former presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, and Wm. 
Ganson Rose, of Cleveland, a pio- 
neer bank advertising authority. 
This conference attracted a stand- 
ing-room audience, and was easily 
rated the live-wire meeting of the 
convention. 

Thirdly, by bringing to Wash- 
ington the complete exhibit of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, 
just as it was shown in June at the 
convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. This 
exhibit was under the supervision 
of Carroll Ragan of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, New York. It was set up in 
the Red Room of the New Willard 
Hotel, consisting of 5,200 feet of 
select bank and trust company ad- 
vertising specimens, embracing me- 
dia and methods of every character 
used by 500 leading financial insti- 
tutions, and was the center of at- 
traction from the opening of con- 
vention week until its close. 

Herbert Morgan, vice-president 
of the St. Louis Union Bank and 
secretary of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association, F. D. Conner, 
of the Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago, and E. H. Kitt- 
redge of the Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston, both vice-pres- 
idents of the F. A. A., represented 
the F. A. A. at the convention, and 
took prominent parts in the ad- 
vertising conference. A large num- 
ber of other members of the F. A. 
A. attended the convention unoff- 
cially. 

A notable incident of the con- 
ference was a resolution unani- 
mously adopted, memorializing the 
American Bankers Association to 
make the conference, the exhibit 
and a place on the general program 
permanent features of American 
Bankers Association conventions. 


AL E-) 
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There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. 
Manager of the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice o 


Membership Changes 


REPORTED FROM SEPTEMBER 26 TO NOVEMBER 24, 1920 


any 


the membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JouRNAL. 


California....... Serre Farmers National Bank merged with 
Bank & Trust Company of Central 
California as Fidelity Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 
Fresno Savings Bank absorbed by 
Union National Bank. 
La Habra........ First Bank of La Habra changed to 
First National Bank. 
Modesto......... First National Bank succeeded by 
Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank. 
Oakdale......... Farmers & Merchants Bank succeeded 
by Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank. 
Sacramento...... Fort Sutter National Bank succeeded 
by Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank. 
Sacramento...... Sacramento Bank changed to Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin Bank. 
Stockton......... Farmers & Merchants Bank succeeded 
by Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank. 
Colorado......... Denver.....ceses Cy Bank sold out to Globe National 
an 
Pairfield......... First National Bank succeeded by 
Security National Bank. 
Mountain Home..Commercial & Savings Bank in hands 
of Banking Commissioner. 
Illinois.......... Chicago......... North Side State Savings Bank suc- 
ceeded by Cosmopolitan State Bank. 
Grant Park...... Farmers State & Savings Bank closed. 
Hebron..........Bank of Hebron succeeded by Hebron 
State Bank. 
Carterville-Hurst Banking Company 
. succeeded by Hurst State Bank. 
Joliet.........005 L. Stern & Sons succeeded by Stern 
State Bank. 
Livingston....... American State Bank converted into 
First National Bank. 
Melvin.......... Iehl and Sons, Bankers, succeeded by 
Commercial State Bank. 
West Salem...... West Salem Bank succeeded by West 
Salem State Bank. 
Indiana.......... Huntington...... Huntington Trust Company changed to 
Huntington Trust & Savings Bank. 
ara Des Moines......American Trust & Savings Bank con- 
with Commercial Savings 
ank, 
Storm Lake...... Commercial National Bank changed to 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank. 
Kansas.......... Collyer......<... Collyer State Bank succeeded by First 
National Bank. 
Wamego......... Farmers State Bank liquidated. 
Louisiana........ New Orleans..... Pan-American Bank & Trust Company 
succeeded by Whitney Central Trust 
& Savings Bank, Pan-American Bank 
Branch, 
Maryland........ Baltimore........ Seaboard Bank purchased by Balti- 
more Commercial Bank. 
Michigan...... . Battle Creek.. -- converted into City Nation- 
. . First Bank succeeded by First 
National Bank. 
Wintom.....ccs0 Winton State Bank in voluntary liqui- 
dation. 


Missouri........ 


Oklahoma........ 
Oregom.........- 


Utah............ 


Washington..... 


. Kansas City...... Midwest National 


The Executive 
changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping 


Bank & Trust 
Company consolidated with National 
Reserve Bank as Midwest Reserve 
Trust Company. 


Novinger........ Ces Dae succeeded by Union State 
ank. 

Omaha.......... Membership of Peters Trust Com- 
me transferred to Peters National 

Orleans County Trust Company. 

| ere. Bank of Buffalo merged with Marine 
Trust Company. 

New York....... Franklin Trust Company and branches 
merged with Bank of America. 

A See State Bank of Theresa succeeded by 
Bank of Theresa. 

eee Commercial & Savings Bank sold out 
to City National Bank. 

Cleveland........ Forest City Savings & Trust Company 
— with Cleveland Trust Com- 

Columbus........ Capital City Bank succeeded by Citi- 
zens Trust & Savings Bank, Capital 
City Branch. 

Findlay.......... Commercial Bank Savings & Trust 


Company changed to Commerical 


Bank & Savings Np 
Marion.......... City National Bank succeeded by Na- 
tional City Bank & Trust Company. 
re American National Bank closed. 
Astoria.......... Scandinavian-American Bank succeeded 
by Columbia Trust & Savings Bank 
Stayton. .......0 Farmers & Merchants Bank converted 
into First Savings Ban 
Lebanon......... Valley National Bank caasinieted with 
Farmers Trust Company. 
Reading......... Commercial Trust Company taken over 
by Reading Naticzal Bank. 
Johnson City.....City National Rak succeeded by 
naka & City ‘ional Bank. 
Rio Grande...... First State Bank changed to First State 
Bank & Trust Company. 
Monticello....... First National Bank liquidated. 
Blackstone....... Citizens Bank changed to Citizens 
Bank & Trust Company. 
Covington....... Covington Savings Bank succeeded by 
Peoples Bank. 
Norfolk.......... Peoples Bank & Trust Company con 


solidated with Savings Bank of 
Norfolk as Continental Trust Com- 


pany. ‘ 
.Lynden State Bank converted into 


. Lynden......... 
First National Bank. 

Seattle.......... Marine Bank converted into Marine 
National Bank. 

ere Metropolitan Bank converted into 
Metropolitan National Bank. 

Walla Walla .Farmers Savings Bank changed to 


Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
Ketchikan....... Alaska Trust & Investment Company 
retired from banking business. 


New and Regained Members from September 26, to November 24, 1920, Inclusive 


Alabama 


First National Bank, Russellville 61-499. 


Arkansas 
Peoples Bank, 


Pike County Bank, Murfreesboro 81-405. 


California 


Berkeley Bank of Savings & Trust Co., 


Telegraph 
-4, 


re & Merchants Bank, 


California—Continued 


McRae 81-565. 


Branch, 
gained). 


Avenue Branch, Berkeley 
90-911. 


Colorado 


Gardena 


938. 
Anglo-California Trust 
San Francisco 


Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, Western 
Avenue Branch, Los Angeles 16-14. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Route No. 
Los Angeles Post Office, Lynwood 90- 


Co., 
11-73 


Westwood National Bank, Westwood 90- 
Community Bank of Whittier, 


Seaboard 


Whittier 


District of Columbia 
= a Savings Bank, Washington 


-97. 
Terminal Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Washington 15-101. 


3, 


Florida 


Bristol State Bank, Bristol 63-146. 
aoe Cocoanut Grove, Cocoanut Grove 
Polk County Trust Co., Lakeland 63-352. 


(re- 


Georgia 


Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Brand 
Boulevard Branch, Glendale 90-359. 
Western Savings Bank, Long Beach, 

90-121. 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, Seventh 
St. Branch, Los Angeles 16-10. 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bank. Holly- 
wood Branch, Los Angeles 16-14. 


Copeiee County State Bank, La Jara 82- 


State Bank, Haxtum. 

Nucla State Bank, Nucla 82-383. 
Colorado State Bank, Stonington 82-359 
“eae State Bank, Wellington 


Madison County Bank, Colbert 64-952. 


Idaho 
Security National Bank, Fairfield 
gained) 92-279. 
First National Bank, Mackay 92-275. 


(Re- 


= 
Nebraska........ 
New York....... 
| 
| 
Pennsylvania..... 
| Tennessee........ 
t 
t 
‘ 
| 
t 
n 
| 
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Illinois 
East Side Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
eago 2-302. 
Transportation Bank of Chicago, Chicago 


70. 
CG: Childs & Co., 208 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 
The Rardin Bank, Rardin 70-1688. 


Indiana 
Mid-City State Bank, Gary 71-1 
City National Bank, Lafayett te 7 
State, Bank, Rensselaer 71-442 


164. 


Iowa 


United States Bank, Des Moines 33-68. 
State Bank of Edgewood, Edgewood 72- 
1307. 
Kansas 
Garnett State Savings 
83-222. 
Home State Bank, Greensburg 83-349. 


First National Bank, Holyrood 83-1382. 
First National Bank, Kanorado 83-1387. 


Bank, Garnett, 


Kentucky 


Farmers Bank & Trust Co., 
73-206. 

Berea Bank & Trust Co., Berea 73-238. 

First National Bank, Brooksville 73-382. 

First National Bank, Princeton 73-176. 


Bardstown 


Loaisiana 
Grant State Baik, Colfax 84-375. 
Securities Sales C». of Louisiana, 
Orleans. 


New 


Massachusetts 
Union Trust Co., 


Michigan 


Bank of Cement City, 
74-1075. 

Peoples State Bank, 
Branch, Detroit 9-10. 

Dansard State Bank, East Side Branch, 
Monroe 74-213. 


Springfield 53-105. 


Cement City 


Linwood Avenue 


Minnesota 


First National Bank, Appleton 75-314. 
Farmers State Bank, Hatfield 75-1173. 


Mississippi 
Artesia State Bank, Artesia 85-268. 


Missouri 


Bank of Caledonia, Caledonia 80-911. 

Bank of Deepwater, Deepwater 80-949. 

Commercial Bank of Gideon, Gideon 
80-1687 

Farmers Trust Co., King City 80-1682. 

Peoples Bank, Meadville 80-674. 


Montana 


Security National Bank, Lima 93-498. 


Nebraska 


Security State Bank, Lawrence 76-451. 
First State Bank, Lodge Pole 76-784. 


New Jersey 
Clayton National Bank, Clayton 55-472 


New York 


Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
Hills Branch, Brooklyn 1-2. 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
Place Branch, Brooklyn 1-2. 
Peninsula National Bank, Cedarhurst. 
— National Bank, Mt. Vernon 50- 
First National Bank, New Hartford 50- 


1029. 
Warren St. 


Greenwich Bank, 
New York 1-17. 

North American Bank, 54 Canal S&t., 
New York 1-321. 

Pacific Bank, Hudson St. 
York 1-28. 

Cc. F. Childs & Co., 


Cypress 
St. Johns 


Branch, 


Branch, New 


120 Broadway, New 


or 
we A Cc. Zaro, 39 Cooper Sq., New York 


158 Rivington St. Branch, 
New York 1-702. 

Utica Trust & Deposit Co., East Side 
Branch, Utica 50-81. 


Henry Zaro, 


North Carolina 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, Walston- 
burg 66-713. 
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North Dakota 


Farmers State Bank, Anamoose 77-154. 
Security State Bank, Brantford 77-747. 
Seeurity State Bank, Columbus 77-061 


Ohio 


Adena Commercial & Savings Bank, Adena 
56-1301. 

Alvordton Banking Co., Alvordton 56-866. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
— National Bank, Cleveland 

Union Commercial & Savings Bank, East 
Palestine 56-536. 

Savings & Loan Banking Co., New Lon- 
don 56-682. 


Oklahoma 


Security State Bank, Frederick 86-1150. 
Security State Bank, Locust Grove 
86-1166. 


Oregon 
Columbia Trust & Savings Bank, Astoria 
96-14 (regained). 
Citizens National Bank, The Dalles 96-42. 


Pennsylvania 


First National Bank, 
P.O. 60-1451. 

John T. Reeves & Co., 
60-423. 

First National Bank, Burnham 60-1495. 

Merchants Trust Co. Chester 60-184. 

Merchants & Farmers National Bank, 
Greensburg 60-389. 

McDonald Savings & Trust Co., McDonald 


60-873. 
Hook National Bank, 


Marcus 
Hook 60-1528. 
Polish Deposit Bank, Nanticoke 60-290. 
——— National Bank, New Holland 60- 
5. 
First National Bank, Newtown 60-1278. 
Palmerton Savings & Trust Co., Palmer- 


ton 
Ninth Title & Trust Co., Philadelphia 3- 


Richmond Trust Co., Philadelphia 3-161. 
Roosevelt Bank, Philadelphia -155. 
=o National Bank, Pottsville 60- 
Reading Liberty Bank, Reading 60-51, 
Miners Banking Trust Co., Shenandoah 
80-229. 

Weedville State Bank, Weedville 60-1529. 
Bank of Wesleyville, Wesleyville 60-1534. 


Bakerton, Elmora 


Beaver Falls 


Marcus 


South Carolina 
Citizens National Bank, Anderson 67-60. 
Charleston Mutual Savings Bank, 
Charleston 67-20. 
Bank of Lugoff, Lugoff 67-543. 


December, 1920 


South Dakota 


Citizens Bank, Bonesteel 78-260. 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Scot- 
land 78-817. 


Tennessee 


Seapemeee National Bank, Johnson City 
Oakdale ‘Bank & Trust Co., Oakdale 87-5 
vet, 


Texas 


Continental Bank, 
88-946. 

American State Bank, Harrisburg 88-1791, © 

Citizens State Bank, Marlin 88-1923. . 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Moul- 
ton 88-1998. 

Guaranty State Bank, Plainview 88-1893, 

First State Bank, Ralls 88-1747. 

First State Bank, Seminole 88-883. 

County State Bank, Siivertes 88- 

51 


Utah 


Fillmore Commercial 
Fillmore 97-128. 


State Big Sandy 


& Savings Bank, 
Washington 


Aberdeen National Bank, Aberdeen 98-31, 

Bank of Stanwood, Stanwood 98-193. 

eo Brothers State Bank, Sumas 98- 


West Virginia 
Merchants & Miners Bank, Welch 69-388. 


Wisconsin 


State Bank of Lodi, Lodi 79-353. 


Canada 


Merchants Bank of Canada, Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


Hawaii 


First Bank of Hilo, Ltd., 


Kona Branch, 
Kealakekua. 


MEXICO 
Chihuahua 


Rafael Calderon, Jr., Chihuahua. 


Coahuila 


Hernandez & Milo, P. O. Box 67, San 
Pedro. 


San Luis Potosi 


Banque Francaise Du Mexique. San Luis 
Potosi. 


BANK CHECKS 


Must Be Canceled 


An Uncanceled Check 
is a Potential Liability 


Effectively canceled 
checks are your customers’ 
permanent receipts. 


An Acceptable Cancellation 
must be 


Unalterable 


Definite — Legible 
And Include DATE 


CUMMINS PERFORATOR COMPANY 


Formerly THE B. F. CUMMINS CO. 
Makers of Punch Hole Marking Machines Since 1887 


4752 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Cut out and send us ¥% ad and let us send you a 


machine with YOUR 


. A. number—on 30 days 


trial—this without or obligation on your part. 
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